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Stark’s Every Teacher’s Problems . . .  .. ._ Price, $1.48 


By Witiiam E. Stark, Superintendent of Schcols, Stamford, Conn. 
ORE than 200 somewhat difficult problems which confront everyone en- 
gaged in the teaching and management of children are discussed here. 
These deal with the technic of teaching, with discipline, and with social rela- 
tionships and are accompanied by a discussion and debate in a teachers’ meet- 
ing and by a formulation of the principles involved. 


The Trend in American Education *. ©. ©. . . . $1.36 
By James Eart Russett, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
notable collection of essays and addresses covering a wide range of topics. 
Among the contents are: The Training of Teachers for Secondary 
Schools; The School and Industrial Life; Co-education in High Schools; The 
Vital Things in Education; and The Organization of Teachers. 


Successful Teaching in Rural Schools . . . . ._— $1.40 
By Marvin S. Pitrman, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
HIS book written in the form of letters from one school teacher to another, 
pictures a record of achievement that is within the reach of every 
teacher and presents the newer problems of teaching, measuring tests, and 
special methods, 


Psychology for Teachers . . . . . .. . =. $1.40 
3y DanteEL Wotrorp LaRue, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 
ANIEL WOLFORD LaRUE here shows the teacher how to bring a 
knowledge of this subject into actual everyday use. The author knows 
how to write on psychology and pedagogy without any pedantic mannerisms. 


The Classroom Teacher at Work in American Schools . $1.48 


By Grorce D. Strayer and N. L. Encetuarpt, both of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
ILLIAM-McANDREYW says of this book: “It is one of the most awaken- 
ing and inspiring I have read. . . . The Americanization projects, the 


insistence upon constructive rather than upon paralyzing criticism, the 
suggestions for teaching children how to study will give this book a wide cir- 
culation.” 
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| National and international problems of the United 
States are now covered in a Supplement to The New 
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World, by Isaiah Bowman. This supplement con- | 
siders four aspects of the present situation of the | 
United States: (1) the internal situation; (2) for- | 
eign relations; (3) American interests in the Philip- | 
pines and the Pacific and (4) foreign relations im- | 
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INTERESTING MEMORIES 


The Memories of Stanley Hall, Dr. Harris, Dr. 
Snyder, D. C. Heath, Benjamin H. Sanborn, 
Charles E. Merrill, and incidental references to 
others have brought an avalanche of insistent 
appeals from men of such professional promi- 
nence that we have yielded to their request so 
far as to publish in the Journal of Education 
memories of persons of more than passing 
interest. It is certainly interesting that we 
have known personally every United States 
Commissioner of Education, and almost every 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion, most of the important University presi- 
dents, and state, county and city superin- 
tendents of national interest since the Civil 
War. 

These Memories will not be confined to 
school people although these will be the chief 
personalities, but will include publishers, 
authors, lecturers, and statesmen whom it has 
been a pleasure to have known. 

The most interesting of these will appear in 
the issues of the Journal of Education from 
January 3 to April 24, four months, seventeen 
issues, which can be had for one dollar. Tell 
your friends of this. 





UPDEGRAFF AT CORNELL COLLEGE 

Harlan Updegraff, who was inaugurated as 
president of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, October 19, is one of the best known 
and most esteemed young men in educational 
service. He is a native of Iowa, and an 
alumnus of Cornell College, but his important 
professional life has been in Pennsylvania, in 
connection with the Department of Education 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Upde- 
graff has been on the educational platform of 
that state as much, and with as warm a wel- 
come as any man in the University. He has 
done important professional writing for the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

Cornell College offers Dr. Updegraff an 
exceptional opportunity for educational leader- 
ship. There were near one hundred prominent 
delegates from colleges and universities and 
educational organizations. In the procession 
of delegates they were arranged in order of 
the age of the institutions they -represented. 

The notable addresses were by Dr. Upde- 
graff, three eminent Bishops of the Methodist 
Church, Thomas Nicholson of Chicago, Homer 
C. Stuntz, Omaha, and William F. McDowell, 
Washington, and the secretary, Abram W. 
Harris, of the Methodist Board of Education. 

Dr. Updegraff has been Dean of the School 
of Administration in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and he chose as the theme of a 
memorable address, “ Efficiency in College Ad- 
ministration.” 
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A WOMAN’S PH.D. 

In one of the great universities of America 
women are advised not to study for a doctorate 
unless they can afford to do it for their per- 
sonal satisfaction. It is said frankly that at 
present positions that require a doctor’s degree 
practically require a man with the degree. 
Here is a frank, manly statement of a well 
recognized fact. , 
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THE GOOD FORTUNE OF WILMINGTON 

Wilmington, Delaware, is to begin a 
great school building program. The Delaware 
School Auxiliary of the Service Citizens, an 
organization administering a fcundation main- 
tained by Pierre S. du Pont, has made an 
offer to build and equip ready for use a school 
building in the southwestern section of the 
city of Wilmington at a cost of $600,000, ex- 
clusive of site, and present it to the city. This 
offer was made by the Director of Service Citi- 
zens, Dr. Joseph H. Odell, to City Council on 
condition that the city build with its own funds 
two other buildings. In addition to the gift of 
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one complete building the Auxiliary offers also 
to take over the erection of the two buildings 
provided for by the city, and to bear all ex- 
penses of architect, supervising engincers, and 
clerical work necessary in their ccnstruction. 
This offer involves an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 by the Auxiliary as a gift to 
the city. 

The offer has been unanimously accepted 
by City Council and the Board of Educa- 
tion, and City Council at its regular meeting, 
November 1, heard the third reading of an 
ordinance authorizing a bond issue of $1,200,000 
for the purchase of sites and the erection of 
two buildings. The measure was adopted by 
a unanimous vote of council, has been approved 
by the mayor and is now a city ordinance. At 
a joint meeting of the Board of Education and 
City Council recently it was decided to begin 
negotiations at once for sites, and the work 
ef construction will begin as soon as the neces- 
sary preliminary arrangements can be made. 

David A. Ward, superintendent, has certainly 
interested ali the people ir making their city 
one of the best school cities in the United 
States. 
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Photographs will supplement finger-prints. 
Every person who is arrested for any kind of 
suspicious meanness will have his photograph 
taken and spread broadcast for “ready refer- 
ence” on appearance,when plans are com- 


pleted. 
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HONORING W. H. HOLMES 

Mount Vernon, New York, has honored 
Superintendent W. H. Holmes on the comple- 
tion of ten years of eminent service by a 
public reception attended by one thousand 
citizens. Of the many features of the occasion 
the most significant, perhaps, was the naming 
of the Welfare Work of the city, “ The Holmes 
Welfare Fund.” Miss Jeanette Douglass, presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Club, was master of 
ceremonies, and she voiced a universal senti- 
ment when she said :— 

“Dr. Holmes has given us a broader vision, 
a stronger professional spirit and a larger 
conception of what it means to be an educator 
—that the true teacher is a missionary, and 
I am quite safe in saying that we work to- 
gether for the good of the children of Mount 
Vernon, and as long as Dr. Holmes is the 
superintendent the citizens need have no fear 
that their children will not have the very best 
that can be given them.” 

Dr. Holmes has attained a state-wide repu- 
tation through the really marvelous achieve- 
ment of the schools of the city. We think no 
other man has the same national standing in 
a city of its size. There were letters of high- 
est appreciation from State Commissioner F. P. 
Graves; his predecessor, E. C. Broome, now 
of Philadelphia; and many other eminent edu- 


cators. 
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A COMMUNITY DEMONSTRATION 


South Dakota has had an interesting demon- 
stration of Community Club life. Salem, one 
of the small cities of the state, realizing that 
it was not large enough to have a Chamber of 
Commerce, a Rotary Club, a Kiwanis Club, a 
Lion Club, and a Knights of Columbus Club, 
decided to create something adapted to cities 
of that size. 

Father Weber, Catholic priest, and Rev. C. 
Copeland Smith, pastor of the Methodist Church, 
clasped hands and roped in all alert business 
and professional men, young and old, in a 
“Community Club.” It was a whooping suc- 
cess. We have never seen any club, by any 
name, in a city of any size, with more local 
“go and glory” than we saw at Salem, South 
Dakota. Its success was broadcasted far and 
near, and “Smith and Weber” were called to 
organize Community Clubs all along the line. 
Now Mr. Smith has been assigned to the 
Methodist Church of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 
we wonder if Father Weber will find ancther 
running mate in spreading community service. 
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UNFORTUNATE MISQUOTATION 


Editer, Journal of Educatien: In Collier’s 
Weekly for October 27 there appeared the 
following editorial :— 

“Little Willie is now trotting off to 
school again.: You watch him go with a 
pang of pride in your heart, and the wish 
that he be taught things whici: make for 
character and good citizenship. Scme one 
must teach him, so ponder the fact that of 
the 700,000 teachers in the United States, 
300.000, according to Dr. L. D. Coffman, 
president of the University of Minnesota, 
have never had even regular public school 
training above the seventh grade. While 
the teachers are fitting our children to live, 
the teachers must also live. As long as 
salaries are so low that men and women 
cannot afford adequate training for the 
great profession of general education, 
then we are not going to have the sort of 
teaching that is in your mind as you 
watch Willie trot off to school.” 

The statement which is attributed to me in 
the above. editorial is a statement which I 
never made. I am sure that Collier’s Weekly 
has no desire to misrepresent me and that it 
secured its infurmation from some newspaper 
clipping of a lecture which I may have de- 
livered on the teacher training situation in the 
United States. What 1 have said a number of 
times is that there are about 30,000 teachers 
in the United States who have no training be- 
yond the grades. This is far different, of 
course, than saying that 300,000 have never 
gone beyond the seventh grade. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. D. Coffman. 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


[Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and Industrial Aviation in the Department of Mechanical Engineering, 
New York University, University Heights, New York City.] 


In incorporating courses in aeronautical 
engineering in its curriculum, New York Uni- 
versity has been guided by a number of impor- 
tant considerations, 

The centre of airplane and airplane engine 
manufacture in the United States is to be found 
in Long Island and New Jersey, and the most 
important factories in the country are within 
a twenty-mile radius of the University. The 
airplane, dirigible and airplane engine are still 
in a condition of rapid development with a 
relatively small number of scientifically trained 
men at work. There shouid be in New York 
City an independent, non-commercial aero- 
nautical centre to assist freely in research and 
invention and to provide accurate scientific and 
technical informaticn regarding aeronau- 
tics. 

Besides the service to be rendered to Ameri- 
can industry, New York University has a part 
to play as an international institution to which 
students of aeronautics from South America, 
Central America and China may well be ex- 
pected to turn; eventually to become the best 
salesmen for American products and to help in 
the furthering of friendly international rela- 
tions. 

To graduates of other universities, seeking 
post-graduate work in aeronautics, the most 
logical locality for study is one in which the 
aeronautical industry has its greatest activity. 
New York University will train aeronautical 
engineers rather than aerodynamicists; men 
who can immediately take part in the practical 
work of designing, building and developing 


~~ 


aircraft and aircraft engines on a_ scieutific 
basis. 

New York University is taking a pioneer step 
of the greatest importance in the development 
of the practical uses of aircraft. Equally im- 
portant with the further development of the 
airpiane is its utilization on a commercial basis, 
and in conjunction with the Department of 
Industrial Engineering the university plans to 
train men who will advance such commercial 
utilization. These men will have a solid founda- 
tion of aeronautical knowledge, but will devote 
special attention to the study of air transpor- 
tation on a technical and commercial basis: to 
the uses of aircraft in special service. They 
will help in divorcing the airplane from its 
romantic aspects and in placing the airplane 
and dirigible at the service of the business and 
industrial community on a solid and profitable 
basis. 

It will also be one of the objects of the work 
in industrial aviation to place at the disposal of 
business men accurate information on air trans- 
portation and industrial aviation now in being 
on a large and growing scale and rendering a 


multiplicity of services such as: Aerial photog- 


raphy, forest patrol and survey, air mail, pas- 
senger service, and miscellaneous uses. The 
airplane is being used on a large scale for a 
multiplicity of purposes. These include: Fish- 
ery patrol, advertising, skywriting. newspaper 
distribution, news gathering, city planning, fire 
and police work, coast and geodetic survey, 
film distribution, poison spraying of insect in- 
fested areas, and many other applications. 
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WORLD PEACE PLAN AWARD $25,000 


A gentleman who wishes his name withheld 
has given to the World Federation of Education 
Associations, Augustus O. Thomas, president, 
a gift of twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000) 
to be used as an award for the best plan which 
will bring to the world the greatest security 
from war. The donor of this generous gift 
watched the proceedings of the World Con- 
ference on Education, which met in San Fran- 
cisco in June and July, and believes that last- 
ing peace can come only through education. 
He desires to encourage a movement calculated 
to promote friendliness among the nations. 
The World Federation gratefully acknowledges 
the generous gift to be used in furthering the 
world’s greatest cause and accepts the offer in 
the spirit which actuates the giver. The Feder- 
ation joins the donor in the belief that such a 
reformation as the award is to promote must 
await the longer processes of education. It 
accepts also the belief that textbook materials 
and teaching attitudes are all essential and any 
plan proposed must have as its principal object 


the bringing about of a better understanding 
between nations with the elimination of 
hatreds, both racial and national. 

There is a distinct difference between this 
plan and the one called fer by that distin- 
guished citizen and generous donor, Edward 
Bok, inasmuch as this contest calls for 
a world-wide program of education which will 
promote the peace of the world. The contest is 
likewise world-wide and open to interested 
persons of all countries. The plan does not call 
for legislative action unless necessary to back 
up new and fundamental processes. It is the 
conviction of the giver and of the Federation 
that universal peace must have universal appli- 
cation and must begin with unprejudiced child- 
hood. We desire also to create a world-wide 
thinking on the subject of the Golden Rule as 
applied to international contacts and to produce 
a psychology or “ world-mindedness ” such as 
will support any system of diplomacy or any 
functioning of the state. 
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MAINE STATE ASSOCIATION 


The annual session of the State Association 
‘of Maine, held in Portland, was of unusual 
value professionally, civically and patriotically. 
In Maine the public schools play an important 
part in social and community life. There is 
much of the old-time zeal for education in 
every nook and corner of the Pine Tree State. 

The spirit that made the Longfellows and 
Fessendens is permeating back corners in Aroos- 
took and Piscataquis counties under the in- 
spiration of an entirely new preparation of 
teachers for logging camps and lonely islands. 

This spirit of the third decade of the twen- 
tieth century was in evidence in the State 
Association meeting of 1923. 

Governor Baxter led the vanguard when he 
dared to say: “ Forty per cent. of our teachers 
are in one-room schools, and this nineteenth 
century institution as a rule is not a proper 
place in which to train twentieth century chil- 
dren.” 


Richard J. Libby of the State Denartment 
said: “The information gained in the rural 
schools should be used for the improvement of 
existing conditions in the rural sections, rather 
than as a means of escape from these condi- 
tions.” 

The fact that State Superintendent Augustus 
O. Thomas was the creator of the San Fran- 


cisco World Conference, and is president of the ~ 


World Federation of. Educational Associations 
which fruited from the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, added materially to the significance of the 
Maine State Association meeting of 1923. 

All educational institutions of the state and 
all educational organizations of counties and 
cities were intensely interested in making the 
meeting a great success. The officers and 
speakers all caught the spirit of the year and 
made the meeting one thrill of the educational 
life of the times. 
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MUNHALL, PENNSYLVANIA 


C. R. Stone, superintendent, Munhall, Penn- 
svlvania, made a remarkable showing for the 
public schools at a fair recently held in that 
district. He recites facts in which the com- 
munity has iarge interest :— 

Satisfactory pupil achievement in the funda- 
mentals. 

Most beautiful small auditorium in the state. 
(Seats 576.) 

First wireless receiving station in this dis- 
trict. 

Dramatic productions second to none for 
amateurs. 

Winners of all four prizes offered by the 
Carnegie Steel Company in their Safety Poster 
-contest for the Homestead District, 1922-1923. 

Medical examination of pupils since 1910. 

‘School nurse now serving second year. 

Miik served daily at 10.30 at cost. 

Large maps (thirty feet long) of the United 
States and Pennsylvania painted on hall floors 
by pupils. 

Physical directress for girls. Physical direc- 
tor for boys. 

Special coach for high school athletics. 

Schools noted for being originator of plan of 


Home Readimg with School Credit. In co- 
operation with the library for the past eight 
years. Youngstown, Ohio, uses our system. 

Special penmanship supervisor. Pupils are 
good writers. 

Moving pictures used for instruction. 

Weekly stereopticon lessons in geography. 

Pupil co-operative government in high 
school. 

The superintendent has had a_ teachers’ 
advisory council for eight years at his request. 

Pupils’ hand book for high school entrants. 
New edition 1923. Sixty per cent. of high 
school graduates for past five years have 
entered higher institutions. Ninety-one per 
cent. of last year’s class planning to continue 
their education. These are unusually high per- 
centages. 

Schools bringing entertainment course to this 
district. Five numbers for $2.00. See special 
exhibit for details. 

1,0¢0 stereographs used for instruction for 
past six years. 

Domestic Science suite. 

Typewriting tanght to junior high school 
boys. 





To say that I believe in the public schools, to say that I believe in their importance would 
be a good deal like telling the people that the Dutch live in Holland. 

I have just finished telling The Legion that we have had three great wars. In the 
first we gained our independence, in the second we gained that political equality not then rec- 
ognized by the Constitution and in the third we gained that thing that the French speak 
so much about fraternity. —Clarence R. Edwards, Commander of the American Legion for 
Massachusetts. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA LEADS THE UNION 


South Dakota leads all other states in giving 
to every teacher in every county the same 
opportunity for professional improvement that 
any teacher in any county has, so far as state 
and county appropriations for county teachers’ 
institutes are concerned. 

It is not that they try to give as geod 
as any county has, but it is the same ir little 
Lyman, little Jones counties, with big areas 
and few teachers, as in Beadle, Brown or 
Minnehaha, with little area and many 
teachers. This has never heen attempted in 
any state as it has been achieved in South 
Dakota for three years. 

The State Department has evolved a plan 
which gives to fifty-seven counties, that other- 
wise could not have the best talent, the same 
program that could be had at Sioux Falls, 
Aberdeen, Mitchell, Huron, Watertown, Madi- 
son, Brookings, Rapid City, Lead, or Yank- 
ton. 

There is not a county in the state so sinall, 
or so poorly located, that it does not have 
every year talent that is on state programs in 
states larger than South Dakota, talent on 
the National Education Association programs 
year after year. 

This is so remarkable as to be nearly miracu- 
lous. We have known the educational func- 
ticning in every state in the Union, and can 
appreciate this South Dakota achievement all 
the more because of this acquaintance with 
other states. 

It would be natural for superintendents of 
large cities to object to such a triumph of 


democracy. There is no opportunity for an 
aristocratic sentiment when a village of 300 
can have the same talent that Huron or Sioux 
Falls has. 

But South Dakota is a country state. and a 
superintendent in Mitchell or Watertown knows- ° 
what would happen to him if he wanted the 
privilege of having Davison or Codington 
County have as good an institute as 14,000 or 
17,900 population could provide by making 
Bennett County with 1,900 population on 
1,100 square miles shift for itself, or White 
River, twenty-five miles off the railroad in 
ttle Mellette County, get what it could pay for. 
I rejoice to have lived to see such a demon- 
stration as South Dakota has given. 

It is at no little sacrifice that I have demon- 
strated my appreciation of this triumph of 
democracy. I could have lived in as good 
hotels as Sioux Fails, Aberdeen or Huron can 
provide, and have had as much money, to say 
the least, as I have received in South Dakota 
where I have had to drink five-cent coffee in 
Bob’s Inn in Alexandria and Dad’s Place in 
Woonsocket and sleep most of the nights 
where I could not have running water to say 
nothing of private bath or toilet. Once at 
least I was in a county seat where there was 
no sewer system even, and of course no run- 
ning water for outhouses. 

In view of my devotion to the adventure 
of State Superintendent Fred L. Shaw, I think. 
T have a right to use superlative language in 
speaking of it. 





“WE BREAK NEW SEAS TODAY!” 


JOHN OXENHAM 


Each man is Captain of his Soul, 
And each man his own Crew, 

But the Pilot knows the Unknown Seas, 
And he will bring us through. 


We break new seas to-day— 
Our eager keels quest unaccustomed waters, 
And, from the vast uncharted waste in front, 


The mystic circles leap 


To greet our prows with mightiest possibilities, 


Bringing us—What? 


Dread shoals and shifting banks? 
And calms and storms? 
And clouds and biting gales? 
And wreck and loss? 
And valiant fighting times? 
And, maybe, death!—and so, the Larger Life! 


For, should the Pilot deem it best 
To cut the voyage short, 
He sees beyond the sky-line, and 


He'll bring us inte Port! 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW SPELLING—(X.) 


wales 
THE OLD 


1. Unnatural emphasis upon oral spelling. 
2. No provision for the needs of the individual. 
3. Able pupiis deadened by inactivity. 


4. Slow pupils discouraged and paralyzed in 
their activities by unassimilated material. 

5. Many misspelled words calling for labori- 
ous checking by the teacher. 

6. Progress doubtiul, uncertain and difficult 
to measure. 

7. Pupils often uncertain as to completeness 
of their preparation. 

8. Inability to test except by laborious oral 
dictation to the mass. 

9. Great waste in time and effort on the part 
of both teacher and pupil. 

10. Difficulties often remaining undetected 
and uncorrected. 

11. Follow-up of poor spellers well-nigh im- 
possible. 

12. Doubtiul motives often present. 

13. Investigation of a scientific nature baftied 
and well-nigh at a standstill. 

14. Erdless copying of misspelled words re- 
sulting in distaste for the subject. 

15. 100 per cent. attained by a group only by 
the sacrifice of all but the slowest. 

16. Uneconomical use of a 1,000-word 
spelling book by a pupil who will cover but a 
few hundred words in a school year. 

17. A heavy burden upon the teacher. 


18. Pronunciation and definition confused 
with spelling to the detriment of all three. 


* * 


The paper of last week gave a brief account 
of the experimental use of Getchell Spelling 
in two Boston schools, the Franklin and Edward 
Everett. On these tio occasions in particular 
it came under the observation of a number of 
very competent members of the teaching pro- 
fession. Two of these are in a position to tes- 
tify very fully regarding its merits, Miss Emma 
F. Jenkins, formerly master’s assistant in the 
Franklin School, and now assistant director of 
practice and training, and Mr. Leonard M. 
Patton, master of the Edward Everett Schcol 
and president of the Elementary Principals’ 
Association. 

Miss Jenkins tested the work of the writer 
with a group of poor spellers and the foliow- 
ing year mace extensive use of the new method 


FREDERICK G, 


GETCHELL 


THE NEW 


1. Emphasis upon written spelling (where it 
belongs). 


2. Adequate and constant provision for the 
needs of the individual. 


3. Full provision for able pupils to advance 
freely. 

4. 100 per cent. performance by slow pupils 
resulting in confidence and growth in power. 

5. Few misspelled words and these checked 
mainly by the pupil. 

6. Progress definite and certain and easy to 
measure. 


7. Almost absolute certainty as to prepara- 
tion on the pupil’s part. 

8. Ability to test each individual on his own 
errors, at any time and with no effort. 


9 Great economy of time and effort. 


10. Difficulties speedily ascertained and im- 
mediately corrected, 
11. Follow-up of poor spellers easy and cer- 
tain. 

12. The correct motive always to the fore. 

13. Investigation made easy and a scientific 
basis fer conclusions possible. 

14. A game or sport element enjoyed by most 
pupils. 


15. No loss by any pupil. 


16. A simple unit system by which each pupil 
will have before him only the words which he 
will learn. 


17. A greatly lessened burden upon the 
teacher. 


18. i'ronunciation and definition relegated to 
the reading and language period, where they 
beleng. An end to confusion. 


* € 


in her regular classes. Mr. Patton made all 
arrangements for the experiment in his school, 
and observed the procedure carefully through- 
out. 

Their impressions would seem to be of far 
greater value than anything the author might 
submit from the long array of figures now in 
his note books. Fortunately, too, their impres- 
sions are available as both have submitted with 
apparent cheerfulness to the inevitable ques- 
tionhaire. Miss Jenkins’ answer will be given 
first in each instance, followed by Mr. Patton’s. 
Q. (1) Can the pupil test himself and know 

beyond reasonable doubt that he has 
inastered his lesson? 
A. (1) Yes, absolutely. 
(2) Yes. 
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Q. (2) Can the teacher test the pupil at any 
time with practically no effort on her 
part? 

A. (1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

Q. (3) Can Getchell Spelling be so used as to 
permit spellers to progress according 
to their individual ability? 

A. (1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

Q. (4) Would you say that pupils enjoy work- 
ing with it? 

A. (1) The majority do. Some find the omis- 
sion of letters confusing. 

(2) Some do; some do not. 

Q. (5) Will its use make the teaching of spell- 
ing harder or easier for the teacher? 

A. (1) The actual teaching of new words will 
be unaflected. Drill work will be much 
easier. 

(2) The teachers are in doubt. A trial 
will prove. 

Q. (6) Can pupils be quickly and easily taught 
to studv by this method? 

A. (1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

Q. (7) Is there enough difficulty in the idea to 
make it difficult for teachers to see its 
value ? 

A. (1) No. 

(2) No, though some may question its value. 

). (8) Did you note any difficulties in the 

practical working which longer practice 
would not remove? 

A. (1) No. 

(2) None. 

Q. (9) Did any of the teachers who saw it or 
used it make criticisms which seemed 
to you justified by the facts? 

A. (1) No. 

(2) Yes, the amount of apparatus. 


(Note: The apparatus has since been 
simplified.) 

Q. (10) Did you note that it produced results 

with some -.poor spellers who had 
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not been previously reached by other 
methods ? 

A. (1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

Q. (11) De you believe the idea is worthy of 

further experimentation? 

A. (1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

Q. (12) Do you think it has a chance of win- 

ning recognition? 

A. (1) Yes, it is fundamentally right. 

(2) Yes, if sufficiently advertised 
“ pushed.” 

Q. (13) Do you see any practical reason why 
you could not recommend it to one or 
more of your teachers for an extensive 
tryout? 

. (1) No. 

(2) None whatever. 

Q. (14) What is the most serious objection that 

you see to it as used in your school? 

It is not a teaching method. It is a 

method of drill. If teachers substituted 

its use for the regular teaching lesson 
of words with their meanings, its use 
would be detrimental. 
(2) The objection that always attends a 
change. 

QO. (15) Do other objections occur to you? 

A. (1) Some children who have studied from 
the skeleton word list report that they 
are confused when they write the words 
from dictation. This fact leads me to 
question whether learning to spell the 
word from two pictures is psychologi- 
cally sound, 

(2) No. 

. (16) Have you any favorable comment to 

make not suggested by the above ques- 

tions? 

I think it is a boon to the teacher for it 

throws the burden of drill entirely on 

the pupils who need it. The pupils can 
check up their own work. 

If properly administered it seems to me 

it would solve the spelling problem. 


and 


> 


A. (1) 


Oo 


A. (1) 


(2) 





The Constitution of the United States is not a dead, dull document. 


It is the very 


substance of our freedom. Eloquently taught and interpreted in story form by a teacher 


who knows and reverences its provisions, it will rouse any class to enthusiasm. The 
Constitution is not a thing of the past, but is more alive and more needed than ever. It 


is a human document which is 


directly connected with the life of every individual, 


young and old, in the United States, perhaps the world, for its purpose is to properly safe- 
guard the rights of the individual, that al] may have an equal chance. 

Behind this great document are all the romance, history and poetry of the American 
Republic; men have struggled and died for its provisions; great battles have been fought to 


preserve its principles; and the success or failure of representative government in the 


world depends upon maintenance of our Constitution in all its integrity. 





—Lloyd Taylor, National Security League. 
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LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT’S 
DIARY—(V.) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 
Salem, Oregon 


I had planned to drive Paul Bunyan today. 
1 expected to set forth as soon as the office 
mail had been opened. Somewhere back in 
the dim recesses of my memory there lingers 
a fragment of something about the best laid 
plans of mice and men which seems very 
applicable in this situation. 

To begin with, a toothless old lady from the 
German settlement came in with a tale of woe, 
which she told in tears and broken English. 
She did not want the county school superinten- 
dent in person but she did want said superin- 
tendent to find someone who could translate 
legal papers from the “old country.” She had 
a bundle of them in an old flour sack together 
with a report from the supreme court, but al! 
that I could make out from her tale was that 
she wanted a lawver, and that her sister had 
been poisoned three times with “ moonshine.” 
I mentioned a young lawver of German ances- 
try, but she threw her hands toward heaven 
and said: “ Ach Gott in himmel! Nod him! He 
is a schwindler!” After negctiating with 
Central for about half an hour, IT finally suc- 
ceeded in getting her to refrain from repeating 
“The line is busy” and connect me with a 
man who could take the distressed old lady’s 
troubles over and attempt a settlement, and we 
turned her and her ficur sack full of woe over 
to him. 

By the time the first visitor had gone others 
were rezdy to come in, so I settled down to 
make a day of it. 

A delegation from Millbank came in to 
formally file a complaint against the principal 
of the school, Millbank is a small town and 
looks at things through small-town eyes, gos- 


sips in the small-town way, sees evil through 


small-town magnifying glasses, and overlooks 
the good with small-town disdain. A mill race 
runs through the main street. The water in it 
has been flowing placidly along since pioneer 
days, and, of course,no one would feel at home 
unless it continued to do so. The sentiment to- 
wards the mill race is representative of the 
sentiment toward a number of things which 
were established by the great-grandfathers of 
the community. Notable among these things 
is the old schoolhouse. The delegation today 
did not say a word about the school principal’s 
part in getting the district to vote a bond issue 
for a new building last summer. They filed 
into my office as though they were filing past 
a casket containing the mortal remains of the 
governor or some other noted dignitary, and 
stood at attention along the sides of the room. 
The spokesman laid bare the character of the 
man who stands at the head of the school. He 
painted it with black enamel and added an extra 
coat of varnish until it stood out a shining ex- 


ample of what a schocl principal should not be. 
Meanwhile the lay members of the delegation: 
nodded or shook their heads as the occasion: 
demanded. When I defended the principal by 
speaking of his excellent work in school, the 
spokesman said: “That is all right, but the 


school is not all. Do you know that boys stand: 


on the street corners in Millbank and smoke 
cigarettes, and that teacher doesn’t put a stop 
to it?” 

“T certainly did not know that,” said I, “ but 
if it is true and you have seen such a thing 
you are as regligent as the principal.” 

Here I fished a copy of the state cigarette 
law from my desk, and proceeded to expound 
the same to my interviewers. I asked for the 
name of the spokesman and the names of the 
boys who had violated the law. I was 
given the information with a feluctance which 
I did not comprehend at the time but it is all 
clear to me now. I .dismissed the delegation 
with the promise to look into the matter at my 
earliest convenience, and the solemn procession 
filed out as solemnly as they had entered. The 
janitor told me that they held an indignation 
mecting in the corridor and vowed vengeance 
on me should I ever display temerity enough 
to run for office again. 

i could not refrain from chuckling to my- 
self 2s 1 wrote a letter to the mayor of Mill- 
hank, telling him all about it, and asking him 
as an Official to enforce the cigarette law in his 
town. The joke lies in the fact that the spokes- 
man of the delegation of calamity howlers is 
the mayor of Millbank, a fact which I dis- 
covered when I “ looked into the matter.” No 
wonder he stammered when he gave me his 
name. 

I also discovered that said spokesman owns 
a store in the small town and was guilty of 
selling cigarettes to the boys of whom he con- 
plained. I wonder how he will feel when he 
gets my letter. If he performs his duty as 
mayer of Millbank he will have to arrest him- 
self. JI surmise that I will not hear any more 
complaints from that quarter, and the young 
man who is principal of the Millbank schooi 
will co1itinue to sow the seed of progress. 

Just after the noon hour a big man with 2 
mouth full of crooked teeth and tobacco came 
lurching in, and draped himself over the top 
of my office desk. I thought: “ Well, if you are 
not a cval heaver, you have missed ycur mis- 
sion in life,” but I said: “‘ What can I do for you 
today?” “ Be you the school superintendent? ” 
said he. “Yes, Iam,” I replied. “ Well, missis, 
I believe in good schools and I want my chil- 
dren to be edicated. Have you been down to 
our school this year?” 

“Which is your school?” 
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“T live in the Simkins district.” 

“No; I have nct been there this year, but my 
assistant called there last week.” ~ 

“Well, missis, I'm a tellin’ ye, there ain’t no 
kind of a schcol down there. The teacher ‘lows 
the kids to swea and fight, and don’t hear 
their lessons half the time. It’s a hot bed of 
immerality, I’m a tellin’ ye, and I wants to 
send my kids to another school. I don’t like 
that teacher.” 

“T suppose you have 
have you not?” 

“No. I hain’t, and I ain’t agoin’ to. She 
turned me in to the county court for beatin’ 
up my step-son. She hain’t no right to do 
that, and I’m a goin’ to make her all the trouble 
I can.” 

“Oh, that’t it? If you are in the habit of 
beating your step-son you ought to be turned 
into the county court, and any one has a 
right te report you. He would be remiss in 
his duty if he did not.” 

Evidently he had no reply to that interesting 
statement, so he left me. I ran up to the 
county court room, and learned that the good 
old judge had taken the little step-son away 
from the brute and placed him in good hands, 
upon which I said: “Thank the Lord for a 
teacher who is interested in her children out 


talked to her about it, 
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The day had been a hard one so far, and it 
lacked only a half hour of closing-time when 
the telephone rang and the voice of the most 
meddlesome woman in District Thirty-nine 
came over the wire: “Oh, is this you, superin- 
tendent ?” 

“Yes, it is I. What can I do for you?” 

“TI wanted to thank you for sending us such 
fine teachers this vear. All three of them are 
just splendid. I was over to the school this 
afternoon, and I was so delighted with _every- 

thing I had to call vcu up and tell you.’ 

“I.am glad you called me. Now suppose 
you run over and tell your next-door neighbor 
about it. and ask her to visit the school too.” 

“Pll do that right now before I start supper,” 
and the receiver at the other end of the line 
went up with a bang which signified that the 
meddlesome woman was on her way to spread 
the news. I have not learned whether she 
came back and started the supper on time or 
not. 

When I was closing the windows and making 
all safe for the night the postman brought a 
special delivery letter. The ccntents thereof 
conveyed to me the thanks of a country school 
board for the interest I was taking in their 
school. 

From babyhood to the grave we appreciate 





of school hours, and for a judge with a big appreciation. The day that broke in clouds has 
heart.” ended with a brilliant and beautiful sunset. 
EDUCATION 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 
Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 
And taught as an elder brother. 
I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught, 
If his Latin was small and his Greek was naught, 
For the farm boy he thought, thought he, 
All through lecture time and quiz, 
“The kind of a man I mean to be 
Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is.” 


Theology, 


languages, medicine, law, 


Are peacock feathers to deck a daw 
If the boys who come from your splendid schools 
Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 
You may boast of your age and your ivied walls, 
Your great endowments, your marble halls 

And all your modern features, 
Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach | 
And the multifarious things you teach— 

But how about your teachers? 
Are they men who can stand in a father’s place, 
Who are paid. best paid, by the ardent face 
When boyhood gives, as boyhood can, 
Its love and faith to a fine, true man? 


No printed word nor spoken plea 

Can teach young hearts what men should be, 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are, themselves, 


For Education is, 


Making Men; 


So is it now, so was it when 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of 


a log 


And James Garfield sat on the other 


~From Arthur Guiterman’s “The Light Guitar,” 


per’s, 1923, 


Har 


~) 
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SCIENTIFIC POLITICAL TRAINING OF PRESIDENT 
COOLIDGE 


ARTHUR MACDONALD 
Washington, D. C. 


Author of “Man and Abnormal Man” 


As science in the last analysis is common 
sense condensed, the practical political training 
of President Coclidge can be called scientific. 

We have heard much about “mental tests” 
in the public schools; these are doing «much 
good though they may be somewhat over- 
worked. Such tests are technical and in certain 
respects necessarily artificial, But there are 
nalural mental tests, which depend upon actual 
accomplishments in life, as great deeds done, 
offices held, books written, reforms made and 
various other public acts. ‘That is, in the 
common parlance of business, it is the delivery 
of the goods that is the real test of life in this 
world. 

In a recent study of the United States Senate 
I have showed that senators with previous 
legislative experience have been the most stuc- 
cessful in their legislative activity. If it re- 
quires special education to become a lawyer, 
physician, or clergyman, surely a sound prep- 
aration for the Presidency of the United States 
is very essential. We do not want dark horses, 
inexperienced men and the great unknown to 
become Presidents of the United States, nor is 
it desirable to have geniuses or great brilliancy 
in the White House, making experiments at 
the expense of the people. For instance, when 
a President has had no previous legislative 
experience, he is liable to be anti-Corgressionai, 
showing too much executive aggressiveness 
upon the legislative branch of the government, 
if not with a presidential chip upon the shoul- 
der. Some persons may enjoy such a public 
scrap, but it is usually not conducive to good 
government, and worst of all the people have 
to sufter for it. 

If some university shouid establish a course 
of study to prepare young persons for the 
Presidency of the United States, no method of 
training could approach that of Calvin Coolidge, 
born July 4, 1872, which is an auspicious patri- 
otic beginning, son of a sturdy farmer who was 
a member of the Vermont State Legislature; 
who once put Calvin in the Chief Executive 
seat, which is as far back as he can remember; 
he has never forgotten. His stepmother did 
much to make him after his mother died. 
When a boy he worked hard and was’ very in- 
dustrious en the farm. He was brought up in 
religious doctrines of rigid type; attendea the 
public schools at Plymouth, Vermont, then was 
a pupil at Black River and St. Johnsbury Acad- 
demies. He graduated at Atnherst (1895), 
where ne tcok several] honors including first 
prize (open to all colleges) by an essay entitled 
“Principles of the Revolutionary War,” Then 
he remoyed to Northamptor, studied law, 





was admitted to the bar (1897) and began his 
practice. 

Thus far we have given his preliminary edu- 
cational training, which is thorough, gradual 
and complete. Flis political training was 
exactly thé same, when in 1899 he hecame a 
member of his city council, city solicitor (1900- 
1901), clerk of the county court, then state 
representative (1907-08); mayor (1910-11). 
Now he advances to State Senator (1912-15) 
and becomes unopposed the president of the 
State Senate (1914-15); on te Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor (1916-18), and then Governor (1919-20) 
by the largest vote ever recorded. He was 
then nominated and elected Vice-President and 
became famihar with national politics, presid- 
ing in the Senate and sitting in the Cabinet 
meetings by invitation of Harding until he 
becomes F'resident himself. 

The little things a man does are in many 
ways chips on the water which show the direc- 
tion of the current. Thus when Governor of 
Massachusetts, he had two rooms in the Adams 
House, Boston, and one-half of a double 
wooden house in Northampton, where he 
voted and his famiiy generally lived. As 
Governcr, his salary was $10,000, his house ren- 
tal was $32.00 a month. He lived within his 
income and shows that the right kind of man 
can rise to the highest positions in his state 
and to the greatest places in the United States 
without wealth. 

When in Massachusetts few opposed him; 
his strength came to him, he did not go to it. 
He was never known to make the usual moves 
towards political preterment, seeming indiffer- 
ent to his political fortunes. His great success 
is due mainly to his personality, which appeals 
to one not for what it appears to be, but for 
what it is actually. He does not play a part, 
he is himself the part. He talks little and only 
when he has something to say, but always 
listens respectfully whenever there is anything 
worth hearing or not. In iact he is called “an 
eloquent listener.” His nod is better than 
praises fron: another, and even this is un- 
necessary as he is known to be thoroughly 
democratic. He has never been opposed per- 
sonally, having no enemies in the usual 
sense; few men have fewer critics; he 1s 
quick to stand by the weak when right. 
His speeches are noted for their epigrammatic 
brevitv; his life has taught him to understand 
all sorts of men; he has been of them; he was 
more of an asset to public service than public 
service an asset to him. 

When Coolidge was chairman of the com- 
mittee on railroads in his State Legislature, 
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an anti-corpcration lawyer aiter finishing his 
argument asked if he could retire. Coolidge 
replied: “ Yes, unless you are willing to remain 
to protect the committee from these railroad 
Jawycrs present.” 

Coolidge is regarded by those who know 
him as a man who acts promptly and vigor- 
ously. He has said that individual initiative is 
a firmer reliance than bureaucratic supervision; 
we do not need more governinent, but more 
culture. Coclidge is little aifected by the 
pomp of power. His idea of life is duty; the 
honors as well as failures that follow him, are 
to him of incidental nature, so that success 
elates and failure depresses but little, especially 
when after patient inquiry he has done the best 
he can. 

Aside from his quiet New England serenity, 
his strong faith in the directing power of 
Divine Providence gives him calmness in every 
crisis, showing his deep religious nature. He 
is not a farmer, but as a vacation rest often 
takes a hand in the fields. Coolidge, his father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather were born 
on the same farm. 

A man as taciturn and cautious by nature as 
Coolidge is very liable to be misjudged as 
being without deep feeling and having no in- 
dependent opinion. Quite the contrary he 
has strong feeling and decided, definite and in- 
dependent opinions, but he is loyal to the 
position and its prerogatives in which he is at 
the time; he has also the highest respect for 
delegated authority. For nothing could cause 
him to criticise the administration; he might 
praise it if it pleased him, but if lukewarm or 
opposed nothing would come from him. His 
seeming sternnesscomes from a hardihood Ver- 
mont farm training in his early life, and in- 
fusion of Calvinistic doctrines, some of which 
are confirmed by science today. His early life 
was genuine and _ without frivolity; but 
doubtless his whole ancestral antecedents were 
of this character, so that his heredity was 
adapted to and developed by his environment. 
Cautiousness, deliberation, patience and con- 
scientiousness are the characteristics of such 
ancestry and life. Hereditary and environmen- 
tal antecedents of this kind lessen selfishness, 
give contempt for artificiality, and produce 
a strong sense of justice. 

When following his first election as Lieu- 
tenant Governor of his state the successful 
candidates were easily found at public places 
for congratulation, but Coolidge was sitting 
in his room at the Adams House alone by a 
window opening into an air-shaft. He is natur- 
ally ditfident and retiring, for when a little 
boy he did not like to meet strange people and 
shake hands with them. He was almost ten 
vears of age before he realized he could not go 
on in that way; he had no such feeling, how- 
ever, with old friends. 

On becoming president of the State Senate 
he gave his well known political creed, which 
is: “ Do the day’s work, whether it be to pro- 
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tect the rights of the weak or help a corpora- 
tion to serve the people better; don’t be a 
standpatter or a demagogue, though called 
either; be as revolutionary as science, and 
reactionary as the muitiplication table; don’t 
pull the strong down in order to build up tke 
weak ; make no hasty legislation, and let ad- 
ministration have time to catch up.” 

He has said that no one has a right to strike 
against the public safety at any place or at 
any time; but that he is in sympathy with 
laborers. He defended social insurance legis- 
lation which was regarded as altogether too 
progressive by many of his friends. As there 
seemed to he a desire for inuch pay and little 
work, he answered: “Savages do not work,” 
and he also said in effect, if material rewards 
be the only measure of success, there is no 
hope of a peaceful solution of our social ques- 
tions. 

Coolidge is for utility rather than adornment. 
His copy of the Bible has been much used, the 
passages most frequently referred to are the 
Sermon on the Mount and the twenty-third 
Psalm. His library consists of books on his- 
tory, geography, constitutional questions, and 
the tariff. In general, the various works in his 
library confirm the impression of his taste and 
character. The books are solid and substantial. 
He is a student by nature. 

President Harding was asked to deliver the 
address at the dedication of the Government 
Hospital for Colored War Veterans at Tus- 
kegee, Alabama, but could not accept. Coolidge 
was urged to take his place, but he would not 
until he found the President really wanted him 
to do it. When the program for the occasion 
was submitted to him there was only one 
thing he objected to, which was that the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama was to meet him at the State 
border. “No,” said Coolidge, and he insisted 
that he go first to the Governor’s car and pay 
his respects to him. 

He has the New England smile; he is direct 
and definite, but not brisk and cautious for the 
sake of being so. 

Coolidge was little known at first, but always 
trusted by those who knew him. His lack of 
active interest in Republican policies was due 
to his position as Vice-President, for he does 
not assume authority which he does not have, 
confining himself to the limits of his office; but 
on the other hand he will not fail to use author- 
rity which belongs to him. Reputation will 
have to be based on merit to have weight with 
him; such names as “Old Guard” will not 
control him, though conservative by nature and 
environment: he is opposed to radicalism, but 
also to the idle rich; he believes in the dignity 
of labor. In short, he carries out his principles 


in the way he lives. 

When on his vacation in Vermont during the 
illness of President Harding, he would walk 
to the store, where the only accessible tele- 
phone was, several times a day; though the 
farmers would have been very glad to send him 
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messages as to President Harding’s condition 
But he said: “ They have their living to make 
and 1 have nothing to do.” 

Calvin Coolidge took his oath of office at the 
hands of his father at the Vermont farm, his 
birthplace. This transition from one President 
to another was the quickest and easiest ever 
known, the main reason being that no one was 
worrying or doubtful as to the character ani 
ability of the new President. No Vice-Presi- 
dent was so well trained to be President as 
Coolidge. From the scientific point of view, 
we have at the White House the most 
thoroughly equipped Fresident ever there, and 
in addition he has the right temperament-- 
serene, quiet, judicial, patient; conscientious 
and never acting until he has learned all the 
pertinent facts. These are not mere laudatory 
statements of mine, but can be easily demon- 
strated from his past political life. During the 
short time he has been President he has shown 
these same characteristics. He has made few 
or no mistakes, though he became President 
when conditions were as delicate as they were 
critical. 

When the degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon him by his old college he was 
complimented by the president for teaching the 
lesson of “adequate brevity.” This was an 
accurate phrase as shown by his speeches and 
messages. Coolidge expressed fundamental 
principles which should always be emphasize‘ 
and cannot be mentioned toc often. 

General statements, from the scientific point 
of view, are not wholly true, but if four-fifths 
true, they are very valuable. I shall present 
briefly some of the ideas of Calvin Coolidge 
found in his writings, speeches and addresses, 
and as far as possible in his own words, though 
not quoting him. 

1. I am not one of those who believe votes 
are to be won by misrepresentations, skilful 
presentations of half truths, and plausible de- 
ductions from false premises. 

2. Good government cannot be found on the 
bargain counter. 

3. Partisanship should stop at the boundary 
line, but patriotism should begin there. 

4. We are citizens before we are partisans. 

5. When you substitute patronage for patriot- 
ism administration breaks down. 

6. We need more of the office desks and less 
of the show window in politics. 

7. Politics is not an end but a means, not a 
product but a process; it is the art of govern- 
ment; and, 

8. Like other values, it has counterfeits, upon 
which so much emphasis has been placed as to 
obscure the original. 

9. Every native-born American is potentially 
a President. 

10. There are quacks, shysters and charlatans 
among politicians, doctors and lawyers, but 
they are not representatives. For 

11. Our public men, as a class, are inspired 
by honorable and patriotic motives, desirous 
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only of faithful execution of their trust. 

12. Public men must expect criticism and 
endure false charges. 

13. Public business is transacted on a higher 
‘lane than private. 

14. In office holding only the man of broad 
sympathy and deep understanding of his fellow 
meti cai mect with much success. Yet, 

15. Office-holding is the incidental, the stan- 
dard of citizenship is the essential. 

16. Every man is a politician whether he will 
or no, for government does not rest upon the 
opinions of imen but ipon their actions. 

17. The development of the state has ever 
been from anarchy through despotism, through 
oligarchy, broadened into democracy and end- 
ing in representative government hased upon 
universal suffrage. But many natioris have 
fallen along the way. 

18. Our public schools have tiade education 
possible for all and ignorance a disgrace. 

19. Those with liberal culture ought to be 
the leaders in maintaining the standards of 
citizenship, cr their education is a failure. 

20. My college mates were moved with a 
serious purpcse; he who had less, lacked place 
among them. 

21. Education must give not only power but 
direction; it must minister to the whole man 
or it fails, 

22. Science, however important, does not 
provide a civilization that can stand without 
classical ideals. 

23. The classic of all classics is the Bible. 

24. The discontent in modern industry is 
the result of a too narrow outlook. For 

25. It is far from enough to teach our citi- 
zens a yocation; cur industrial system will 
hieak down unless it is humanized. 

26. It is not well if the great diversity of 
modern learning has made the truth so little 
of a novelty that it lacks all reverence. 

27. We have lost our reverence for the pro- 
fession of teaching and bestowed it upon tke 
profession of acquiring. 

28. The profession of teaching has come 
down to us with a sanction of antiquity 
greater than all else. 

29. Inspiration always comes from above and 
diffusion of learning radiates down from the 
university. 

30. The individual may nect require the 
higher institutions of learning, but society does. 
For 

31. Without higher education, civilization, as 
we know it, would fall from mankind in a 
night. 

32. Let there he a purpose in all legislation, 
to reccgnize the right of man to be well born. 
nurtured, well educated, well employed, and 
well paid. 

33. When membership in a legislature is 
sought as a means of livelihood, legislation will 
pass from a public function to a private enter- 
prise. For 





(Continued on Page 681.) 
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APPRECIATING GARY 


ROSE FELD 
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[New York Times.] 


Gary, Ind., means two things to the layman, applied for the job and was taken on. Thev 
steel and schools. The sticcess of the town did not pay much attention to his plans and 
depends upon these two factors. Steel, its pro- theories; they had no time. Therein; perhaps, 
duction, its manufacture, its output, is an old lies his success. He didu’t have to break his 
story in the history of industry. So is edu- head against the stone wall of fixed fotinda- 
cation, for that matter, but not the kind that tions and institutions. 
the Gary schools offer. For many years, ever Today, with its population of almost 70,000, 
since the birth of the Gary system, the plan of Gary speaks more than twoscore languages and 
work-study-play has been the subject of criti- dialects. About half the people are American, 
cism, some of it constructive, more of it de- the other half had their origin in alniost everv 
stfuctive. The plan couldn’t work, people said. country of Europe and the Neat East. ; 


It was called the impractical dream of 4 An educational systein that would meet the 
theorist. Today it has passed the experimental equiremetits of this heterogeneotis  con- 
stage. The first classes of children trained in glomeration of peoples—that was the problem y 


this way have reached youth and manhood. of Gary. That is the problemi today. A 
The answer seems te be that the experiment stranger in the city walking down Broadway, 
has proved a highly successful one. It works. the busy and prosperous main street of the 
A bit of the history of Gary may help to town, will hear forty-seven dialects, and as 
show the problems its educational system had many kinds of English. He will rub shoulders 
to meet, and still has to meet. In 1905 Gary with Greeks and Turks, Mohammedans and 
was nothing but a desert waste of sand dunes Russians. A Pole will talk politics with a 
and lagoons in Northern Indiana. In 1906 the Swede, and a Mexican, with his picturesque 
United States Steel Corporation hit upon this sombrero and sash, hold confab with the French 
spot as the most favorable for a new industria] _ priest. Nobody need feel himself a stranger in 
centre. Several things were in its favor. One Gary. Soniewhere along the street a name on 
was its proximity to Chicage, less than thirty a shop window will strike a chord of home. 
miles away. Railroad terminals and Lake Boiled down to fundamentals, the matter of 
Michigan were at hand. It had every advan- education resolved itseif into two distinct 
tage needed by an industrial city of the new problems. One was the problem of the 
sort except an attractive background. How. mature stranger who wished to become a 
the steel people overcame that drawback, how citizen of his community. The second was the 
the sand dunes were leveled, the lagoons problem of the young, the children of Ameri- 


’ drained, black earth brought in, trees cans and the children of those who would be 
and shrubs and flowers planted and nursed Americans. Education, according to Mr. Wirt, 
, along to a state of- cool verdure, is another means intelligence in coping with the needs of 


story. Steel mills were erected and Gary put life. Education also means a raising of stand- 
on’ the map. It started with a population of ards. Out of these problems, out of these defi- 
: one, the man who came out to survey the nitions of education, was born the Gary school 
land. Seventeen years later its population ex- system. Or, rather, out of this situation was 
ceeds sixty thousand. born the opportunity to put into operation an 
2 It wasn’t long after the industrial venture idea long simmering in the mind of the young 
’ became known that people began drifting into superintendent of schools—a school that would 
the new town with a box car for a railroad be open from morning until night, a school in 
I station. Some of these were Americans with which the child would co-ordinate work, play 
a sense of adventure, others were foreigners. and study in an intelligent manner to help 
From the start it was understood that m order nelle camsiedetie’ t 
to keep people in Gary social and educational 
. advantages had to be provided. In this pro- 
eram the schools took an important place. 

° Among the people who saw the possibilities 
of the town was William A. Wirt, a young 
superintendent of schools in a little town in 


lifelong habits, a school 
where mothers and fathers and sisters and 
brothers could drop in at any time during the 
day and take their places in classes that would 
bring them into a closer contact with the 
growth of their children and the growth of 





Indiana. He had ideas of his own as to what the community—a school, in a word, around 
, ndiana. j 

1 a school should mean to a community. He Which the social, the educational and in a 
d walled into the office of the Gary Land Com- measure the economic life centred—that was 


pany, headquarters of the Steel Corporation, young Wirt’s idea, and it works. 


The pleasant second best, in contrast with the hard first best, is a peril in modern educa- 
tion.—Charles F. Thwing. ' 
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HAMILTON |. SMITH 


The passing of Hamilton I. Smith of Boston 
leaves an exceptionally large vacant place ir 
the comradeship of bookmen and otier schcol- 
men of New England. To us personally Mr. 
Smith was a close frierd for near half a cen- 
tury. It had been his early aspiration to prac- 
tice medicine, and he prepared himself for that 
profession, but a severe illness made the prac- 
tice of his profession impractical and he re- 
turned to business. We gladly quote from the 
remarks of his pastor, Rev. E. H. Byington of 
West Roxbury Church, Boston, at the funeral 
services :-— 

“Circumstances turned him to a_ business 
career, but forthwith he lifted that employment, 
as few men have, to the dignity of a profession, 
giving to it distinction and honoring it with 
his abilities and spirit. 

“The main feature of his life work was 
introducing books to schools and colleges. In 
doing this he was not a mere salesman, nor the 
traditional middleman, but, because of his 
unusual intellectual powers and his fine per- 
sonality, he became a mediator, a mediator he- 
tween books and men. He loved both and 
could understand both, and to him it was a 
great delight when he could place a choice 
book in the hands of one who needed it or 
before a mind that could appreciate it. He 
would have made a gocd physician, but he was 
endowed for this work, to which he was driven, 
as few have been. He became a friend of 
authors, sometimes suggesting work that was 
needed and how they might do it. Publishers 
relied on his judgment Educators valued his 
counsel and sometimes left their decisions to 
him, so great was their confidence in his dis- 
cernment and in his integrity. He was a 
factor in manifold ways between the creative 
mind of authorship and the receptive mind of 


youth. He made of his task a ‘prefession’ in 
the highest sense of that word. 

“That he made his career a royal one is not 
surprising. Bocks were his friends. ‘Did you 
ever notice how he kandles books?’ said a 
neighbor. The tcuch told the story of what 
they were to him. He familiarized himself with 
their contents, not only of those he handled 
but many others. He was widely read, and 
being endowed with a remarkable memory he 
became a veritable storehouse of information. 
More than once when I had been giving special 
study to some subject and mentioned it to him 
I found that he was more familiar with it than I 
after my much studying. His friends went to 
him naturally for information and received it, 
or were told where they could find it. In it all 
he never was pedantic, for he was a real lover 
of books, and knowledge was to him more 
precious ‘than gold, yea, than much fine gold: 
sweeter alsc than honey and the honeycomb.’ 

“He was, however, in no sense a book worm. 
He was too much a lover of men as well as of 
books. The spirit of comradeship was con- 
spicuous in him. He enjoyed meeting and 
mingling with men, especially with men of 
thought and action. In their fellowship he was 
distinguished as a conversationalist, not with 
the trivialities of social speech, but in the 
substantial discussion of events and books and 
the men who produced them. With the heads 
of educational institutions, with teachers who 
were specializing, with men of various profes- 
sions and business interests he could hold con- 
verse with a freedom that revealed a remark- 
able familiarity with many phases of human 
thought. The richness and range of his self- 
expression was manifest also as he chatted in 
his home circle or wrote to his friends letters 
that flashed and sparkled.” 
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MY SCHOOLBOY 


KATHERINE R. MARSH 


My little lad is a schoolboy today. 

Take up his playthings and put them away. 

Close to my feet on the toy-littered floor 

With engine and blocks I shall see him no more. 

At the call of the school bell he passed from my side, 

With the step of a man and his eyes showing pride. 

My six-year-old soldier, they’ve marched you away! 
My baby’s a schoolboy today. 


Good Teacher, I’ve sent you my treasure of gold; 

Carefully, prayerfully willingly hold 

And polish one gem I have placed in your hand; 

For the making or marring is yours to command. 

But the house is so still — only pussy comes mewing; 

I sit idly dreaming, my work waits the doing. 

My strong little man has gone forth to the fray— 
My baby’s a schoolboy today. 


—In Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 
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ARTHUR DEAN’S PAGE 


Schooling is one thing. Educaticn is some- 
thing more. One may go to school so much 
that he misses an education. Many a parent is 
sacrificing that his child “ may get an education 
and never have to work as hard as I have.” 
Some folks are educational “high brows” in 
that they are educated beyond their intelligence. 
Others are educational “low-brows” in that 
they are intelligent beyond their education. Lots 
of children and many students forget that going 
to school does not constitute an education. It 
is only a schooling process. It is good as far 
as it goes. It does not go all the way by any 
means. 

If one sat and ate all day and every day for 
a leng period of time he would not cnly have 
indigestion, but he would die. People who sit 
all day and every day learning facts, fancies, 
and forces from books and school experiences 
not only get mental indigestion, but they come 
mighty near missing an education. 

If one never ate and always worked he would 
starve. And so people who work all the time 
and never add facts, fancies and forces to their 
daily work experiences are sure to miss an edu- 
cation. That is the bad feature of juvenile em- 
ployment. 


No! The best education is that which com- 
bines schooling and experiences, or in equation 
ferm SCHOOL-++WORK=EDUCATION. If I 
had my way I’d be tempted to say that every 
boy «nd girl over sixteen years of age who was 


enrolled in public schools and colleges would, 


be required to perform useful and productive 
work outside of classrooms for a period each 
week equivalent to that spent on books. In 
other words, I would “ part-time” every exist- 
ing high schocl and university. I’d find some 
way to get useful work into the hands and 
heads of these vouth. 

On the other hand, I would require that every 
employed young person whose work was not 
in itself educative and progressive be sent to a 
public school or college for a time equivalent to 
that spent on work. In other words, I would 
“part-time ” every shop, store and cffice. 

This way appears startling. But just think it 
over! You cannot educate by books alone. You 
cannot educate by routine shop and office jobs. 
The first is plain scheoling: the secend is plain 
labor. Neither develeps. But when you put 
hooks and work together, you get education. 
And that is what we all want. 





CHARACTER 


E. A, GUEST 


True greatness is in the reach of all, 
’Tis not the merit of the few, 

We need not heed some stirring call, 
A deed beyond our skill to do; 

We need not spend our strength for fame, 
Nor quit the humbler walks of life, 
Nobility of soul to claim, 

True greatness is not born of strife. 
It matters not what work we do, 
What part Life asks of us to fill, 
We can be honest men and true. 
Though lacking genius and skill, 
The workman digging in the street, 
Scarce noticed by the passer-by, 
May be too great to play the cheat, 
Too big of soul to tell a lie. 

Worth is not always well arrayed, 
Fine ornament but an outer shell, 
3eneath the shabby garb and frayed, 
A patriotic heart may dwell; 

The man the proud beheld with scorn, 
With honest coin may pay his way, 
Despite appearances forlorn, 

His conscience may be clear as day. 
Medals and crowns are glory marks, 
Fame is a witness of success, 

But character throws off its sparks 
Of lasting brilliance, none the less, 
And character’s one jewel which 
The humblest man his own may call, 
Equal with famous men and rich, 
True greatness is in reach of all. 


The Exponent 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably impertant and 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY TO TRAIN NEW KIND OF 
SECRETARY 

In order to save time for busy lawyers Bos- 
ton University is planning to select about fifteen 
girls from the senior class of the college of 
secretarial science to take an intensive course 
of training for lawyers’ assistants, according to 
Dean T. Lawrence Davis of the college. 

No girl will be selected who has not studied 
commercial law for two years, and she must 
have at least an average of “B” to take the 
work. Although these girls will in no way 
take the place of modern Portias trained at 
law school they will be fully competent to 
carry on such routine work as drawing up 
mortgages or deeds, forming corporations (on 
paper), etc. Professor Harold Perrin will be 
in charge of the new course. 

This intensive training for the law office is 
one of the first of a series of specialized courses 
which will be added to the curriculum of the 
college. Specialized training is also planned 
for secretaries for doctors, educational institu- 
tions, corporation presidents, and other: types 
of positions requiring a specialized knowledge. 

——_——_o — 

“SUPERVISION OF ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS” 

Maud C. Newbury, in her mencgraph on 
“Supervision of One-Teacher Schools,” calls 
the one-teacher school the “Cinderella of our 
educational system.” The building is usually 
of the meanest type; the supplies are the scan- 
tiest; the teachers are the most inexperienced, 
the least adequately trained and the _ least 
skilled; while community support is not enthtu- 
siastic. The state niust play the fairy god- 
mother and wave her wand in the form of wise 
legislation over the rural children befere they 
are given educational advantages equal to those 
of urban children. The report goes on to dis- 
cuss the various methods for improving these 
schools and emphasizes arew the importance 
of the county superintendent. 

“Public Education in Oklahoma” and “ The 
Public School System of Arkansas ” are reports 
of surveys made at the request of the boards 
of education of these states, in which local con- 
ditions are carefully studied and practical sug- 
gestions made for their improvemert. 

“I-ducational Surveys” is a summary of 
studies of various school systems made by the 
Bureau, compiled by Professor E. F. Buchner 
ef Johns Hopkins University. 

The Record of Current Educational Publica- 
tions is a useful handbook as it includes all 
publications received py the Bureau to May ] 
1923, 

“State Courses of Study for Rural Elemen- 
tary Schools” is a careful analysis of the dif- 


ferent state courses of study for these schools 
by Charles M. Reinohl, formerly supervisor of 
schools for Montana. 

—o— 


“GOOD MANNERS” 


Hollywood High School has recently pub- 
lished an attractive booklet on “Good Man- 
ners’ for use in the observance of “ Courtesy 
Week.” It is written in language particularly 
suitable for high school students. The fore- 
word says: “It is not the intention of this 
book to cover all the points taken up in com- 
vlete books of etiquette. It is merely sup- 
posed to meet the reeds of the students as 
indicated by their own questions. There is 
almost nothing therein that is not a direct 
answer to some request that a student has 
made fcr guidance in matters of ordinary con- 
duct. In compiling these answers the best 
authorities have been consulted. These often 
differ on minor points, but the answers given 
are the ones that seem most suitable.” 

wn 
BRITAIN’S CHILD LABOR NEAR END 

A special despatch to the Boston Transcripz 
says that the English conscience has become so 
aroused to its duties and responsibilities to- 
ward childhood that the factory repert just 
issued shows that in 1922 only 496 children 
under the age of fourteen submitted themselves 
for examination under the factory act for certifi- 
cates of fitness to leave school and become in- 
dustrialists. Compared with 1921, this means 
a Cecline of 92.2 per cent. 

The cause of this highly satisfactery decline 
is due to an order of the educational board, 
put in force at the commencement of 1921, to 
apply the clauses of the educational act of 1918 
relating te child employment. 

The cry voiced in Mrs. Browning’s famous 
poem—the sobs of the little children among 
grinding wheels—has now been answered by 
the kindlier and more enlightened views of the 
twentieth century. 

—_—o—_ 
NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


The fall list of this company shows a wide 
range of titles, including biography, books for 
colleges, elementary and secondary schools, 
hooks for teachers, fiction, history, new hooks 
for boys and girls, nursing books, poetry and 
drama, public affairs and religion. 

The books for colleges include “ Economics 
of the Household,” by Professor Benjamin 
Andrews of Teachers College; “ Turkey, the 
Great Powers and the Bagdad Railway,” by 
Professor Edward M. Earle of Columbia, and 4 
“ Source Book in the Philosophy of Education.” 
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by Professor W. H. Kilpatrick of Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Two helpful books for rural education are 
“Rural Educaticn,” by Professor Orville Brim 
of Cornell, and “ Rural School Management,” 
by Ina G. Barnes, supervisor of 1ural schools 
of La Grange County, Indiana. 


——()>—_— 
TO SET A MILLION CHILDREN FREE 


We wish that this reprint from Collier’s 
The National Weekly, could be placed 
in the hands of every’ legislator, yes, 
every voter in the United States, and that 
he be obliged to read it before he could cast 
his next vote. It would certainly give him 
pause to think of the million of tiny slaves in 
this “land of the free.” Harold Cary, the 
writer of the article, traveled nearly four 
thousand miles and saw seven-year-old boys 
and girls who work regularly ten hours 2 day 
on their hands and knees in New Jersey; four- 
teen-year-olds in Pennsylvania coal-mine 
breakers; boys and girls in New England cot- 
ton mills; in Wisconsin factories; in New York 
tenements. 

It is something to get mad abcut until 
mounting anger sweeps away forever this dis- 
grace to the richest nation on earth. 

The best mill-owners have found that chil- 
dren are not good workers and the counsel for 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Fall 
River, kichard K. Hawes, who is also a mem- 
ber of the School Committee, urges better 
schools where school studies shall be co- 
ordinated with hand work and with this a six- 
teen-vear law which shall keep the child out 
of industry entirely until he has reached it 
least the minimum of adult strength and de- 
velopment. 

Since the Supreme Court threw out the two 
national chil:i labor laws conditions are getting 
worse again. It is time for a new Children’s 
Emancipation Proclamation so iron-clad that 
nothing can break it. It is, indeed, “some- 
thing to get mad about until mounting anger 
sweeps away forever this disgrace to the 
richest nation on earth.” 

—o——_- 
STANDARDS AND LAWS FOR RURAL AND CON- 
SOLIDATED SCHOOLS 

The state aid law of 1919 has given a great 
impetus to rural schools improvement in South 
Dakota. It has practically insured the proper 
construction of new school buildings, has to a 
large extent insured the installation of suitable 
ventilating and heating plants, indoor toilets, 
school furniture, and equipment and apparatus 
in new buildings. 

State aid to standard rural schools has in- 
duced scores of districts to maintain a nine 
months’ tern: of school and to contract with a 
teacher who holds a state or a first grade cer- 
tificate. As a consequence better work is done 
and the school also becomes a social centre for 
the cor:munity. 
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As an added incentive for better schools the 
departinent has ordered durable metal signs to be 
placed on state-aided schools which are “ stan- 
dard” in every respect. This sign contains the 
words “South Dakota Standard School” in 
raised letters three inches high. The sign re- 
mains the property of the state and will be 
removed if the school ceases to be a standard’ 
school. It is only when a school absolutely 
compiies with the spirit as well as the letter 
of the requirements of the “ standard ” law that 
the sign is given. 

The report gives in detail the requirements 
for these schools of which there are row 427 
in the state. 

—o——_- 


A TRIUMPH OF “FADDISTS” (Boston Herald): 


When public-spirited men and women began 
lecturing on the necessity of more attention 
to health and physical education, we were ail 
inclined to scoff at them as extremists and 
faddists. The homely nurse, Mother Nature, 
would attend to her children all right. We had 
become a great nation without that physical. 
education nonsense. The war came, and the 
draft. A third of the young men drafted 
proved to be physically unfit. We began to 
think that the apostles of physical fitness. 
might have a message, after all. 

The week of October 15 about 700 represen- 
tatives of every large commiunity in the United 
States met in Lincoln’s hon.e town where the 
tenth national recreational congress held a 
convention under the direction of the Play- 
ground and _ Recreaticnal Association of 
America. Two-thirds of our states now have 
compulsory physical education laws, and the 
time is not far off when the thirty-twc wiil 
become forty-eight. That there is “ something 
to it” may be inferred from the experience of 
New York, where, in three years, compulsory 
rhysical education corrected the defects of 
nearly 300,000 children, When we consider that 
about haif of our school children have physical 
shortcomings which impede their mental and 
bodily development, it is not difficult to realize 
the great accomplishments which are possible. 

Good muscular development is of scme im- 
portance, of course. So is fresh air, but muscle 
and oxygen are by no means the whole story. 
If they were, we should not find so many im- 
paired physiques among rural children, who, as 
a rule, have plenty of air and exercise. The 
heavy-muscled blacksmith and the athlete may 
be neglectful of the primary laws of hygiene. 
The school child of the rural section is likely to 
be uninformed in fundamentals. Chronic ail- 
ments among them and their elders of middle 
life seem to be more numerous than in the city, 
where, by newspaper articles, advertisements 
and pictures, public playgrounds, recreational 
and heaith centres, bill boards, street car signs 
and lectures, good advice on health is con- 
stantly dinned into us. 
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SARAH DIX HAMLIN 


EDITH STEVFNS GILES 


San Francisco 


kntered into rest August the twenty-sixth, 
Sarah Dix Hamlin, principal and proprietor of 
Mies Hamlin’s School for Girls. For fifty years, 
and until her death, Miss. Hamlin’s life was 
gives to educational work in San Francisco, and 
although not of the public school department, 
her influence was so deep and active in the 
educational development of the city, and in the 
extension of educational work from San Fran- 
cisco to co-operation with Eastern educational 
‘movements, that she is known as one of the 
prominent educators of the country. 

Miss Hamlin was “born and raised,” so to 
speak, to the service of education.. Her ances- 
‘tors, both on her father’s and her mcther’s side, 
were pioneers of education in America. Her 
father was of Colonial New England stock, her 
mother was a descendant of Jacques Cortel- 
lieux, in 1638 a, Huguenot refugee from France 
to Holland. 

Miss Hamlin’s childhood home was Westford. 
Massachusetts, a town whose cornerstone and 
keystone were a public library and an academy. 
“One of the founders of the public library was 
Miss Hamlin’s great-grandfather. Miss Hamlin 
was graduated from the academy at the age of 
‘fifteen and had then read practically every book 
in the public library. 

From the time she herself began to go to 
-schoo] Miss Hamlin declared her intention to be 
a teacher. On leaving the academy she taught 
in the Westford schools and afterward in Rhode 
Island and New Jersey. She was always am- 
‘bitious for a college education, but she wished 
to be graduated from a college where women 
-should be received with men. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan (University cf Michigan) was the 
first men’s college to open its doors to women, 
and Miss Hamlin entered the second year tiat 
this privilege was granted. She received the 
degree of A. M. from the University of Michi- 
-gan, and then taught in the High School in 
Detroit. But Miss Hamlin always felt the 
call of the opening opportunities of the West 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. When the 
Nevada mining country was being opened, she 
‘went to one of the early mining towns as 
teacher of the children of the mine owners’ 
‘families. The mine failed and then Miss 
Hamlin moved on to San Francisco, which 
became her home for the rest of her life. 

Twice Miss Hamlin left San Francisco. Once 
she went for a year or two of travel in Europe. 


Again, when Pundita Ramabai came to the 
United States to solicit sympathy and assistance 
in the movement to give the privilege of educa- 
tion to the child widows of India, Miss Hamlin 
made her acquaintance, and at once devoted her 
own influence to the cause of the Pundita. 
Through Miss Hamlin’s efforts a large sum of 
money was raised, and later when the Ramabai 
Association was formed, Miss Hamlin was sent 
to India, where she remained for a year and a 
half, working for the education of women in 
India. While there she was.the guest, and 
hecamie the friend of many prominent Hindus, 
among them Rabindranath Tagore. 

Miss Hamlin returned to school work in San 
Francisco and shortly afterward established 
the school which is named for her. Higher 
education was always one of her first prin- 
ciples. ‘The standard of Miss Hamlin’s school 
jias always been that of collegiate requirements, 
and her students have entered the universities 
both of the West and of the East. But Miss 
Hamlin’s interest and influence was by no means 
centred in the school alone. She was warmly 
and actively sympathetic toward every move- 
ment for social service, municipai or benevolent. 
She made it a part of the work of her school 
to give her girls a vision of high things, spirit- 
nal, intellectual, and materially progressive, 
but she was too practical to stop with the 
vision only; she awakened a living interest in 
all things worthy of effort and then stimulated 
that interest into activity. She was not less 
wonderful for her activities than for her con- 
ception of ideals, and whatever she put her 
interest to became a power for good. 

Miss Hamlin was one of the originators of 
the Century Club, which in San Francisco, as 
in New York and Boston, stands for the most 
progressive movements of the city. She was a 
devoted member of Grace Cathedral, and to her 
much of the success of the laying of its foun- 
dation of social and philanthropic work among 
the women is due. She was closely affiliated in 
her work in all ways with the University of 
California, and her influence had much to do 
with establishing an active reciprocity betiveen 
the seaport city and the University town across 
the Bay. 

Now she rests from her labors and her works 
do follow her, and, as someone has beautifully 
said, “The works that follow after are the 
rea! works.” 
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Judge Cabot of Boston says that bad 
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eyesight leads to inattention at school, to 


unfair competition with one’s fellows, to dullness and sullenness, and perhaps a break 


in some form of authority at home, in school, 


or on the street, 
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SCIENTIFIC POLITICAL TRAINING OF 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


(Continued from Page 574.) 








34. The legislator will succeed not by indulg- 
ing himself but by denying himself. 

35. Democracy is not a denial of the divine 
tight of kings, but it adds to it the divine right 
of all men. 

36. Democracy not only ennobled man, but 
it has ennobled industry; for we are working 
towards the day 

37. When equal honor shali fal! to equal 
endeavor, whether it be exhibited ir: the office 
or in the shop. 

38. The protection of the individual lies at 
the basis of Anglo-Saxon iiberty. 

39. Liberty is not bestowed, it is an achieve- 
ament, but it comes to no people who have not 
passed through the successive stages which 
always precede it; it is very far from a state 
of nature. For 

40. While there are no conditions under 
which it is better to be a slave than to be 
free, there are many conditions under which 
it is much easier to be a slave; and many have 
preferred such slavery rather than bear the 
responsibilities of freedom. 

41. Wisdom ard experience have increased 
our admiration of the Declaration of Indepen- 
‘dence. 

42. The sovereignty of the American citizen 
has irresistibly led to a realization of the 
dignity of his occupation whatever it may be. 

43. Roosevelt, the people looked upon as a 
reflection of their ideals of true Americanism; 
he appealed to the imagination of vouth and 
satisfied the judgment of maturity. 

44. Lincoln was in wisdom great, but in 
humility greater, in justice strong, but in 
compassion stronger, becoming a leader of 
amen by follewing the truth; he overcame evil 
‘with good. 

45. We need a broader, firmer and deepet 
faith in the people—that they desire to do 
right. 

46. All men are peers, the humblest with 
the most exalted. Tor 

47. This is the path of equality before the 
law and of likerty under the law, that is 
«democracy. 

48. Works which endure come from the soul 
-of the people. 

49. Our flag, above al! others, expresses the 
sovereignty of the people, when all else 
passes away. 

50. Each man is entitled to his rights and 
the rewards of his service, be they ever so 
large or ever so small. 

51. Industry cannot flourish if labor languish. 

52. The welfare of the weakest and strongest 
-are inseparable, 

53. Neither wages, houses, lands nor coupons 
will satisfy. For 

54. Man’s spiritual nature insists on higher 
things to which it can respond. 
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55. Without moral victory, whatever the 
fortunes of the battle field, there can be no 
abiding peace. 

56. History is to be studied and applied, not 
for the purpose of advocating reaction, yet it 
holds the oniy warrant for real pregress. 

57. Laws must rest upon the eternal founda- 
tions of righteousness. 

58. Men do not make laws but discover them. 

59. Laws co not make reforms, but reforms 
make laws. 

60. Money will not purchase character nor 
good government, for the measure of success 
is not merchandise, but manhood. 

61. It may not be so important to determine 
just where we are, but it is of the utmost 
importance to determine whither we are going. 

62. The pewer to think is the most practical 
thing in the world. 

63. There can be no proper observance of a 
birthday which forgets the mother. 

64. If knowledge be wrongly used, civiliza- 
tion commits suicide. 
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IF YOU teach Agriculture in your school, we can 
help you in many ways. 


FOR INSTANCE— 


We have a large number of Lecture Charts and | 
Lantern Slides especially prepared for Teachers. | 


These cover— 


Corn Home Economics 
Alfalfa Sanitation 

Soil Home Canning 
Dairying Diversified Farming 
Live Stock Gardening 

Poultry Birds 

Weeds Rural Schools 


and other subjects 
We will be glad to loan you any or all of them. 
THERE WILL BE NO CHARGE 
Except cost of transportation to and from Chicago. 


There Is a Big Demand for This Material, 
and We Can Promise Only to Fill Orders in 





the Order of their Receipt. 


If you are equipped to use Motion Picture Reels, 
we have some to offer you. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Write for Catalogue and Order Blank and tell 
us your wants. 
} 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
HARVESTER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


Albion, Idaho, November 1, 1923. 

Editor Journal of Education, Boston, Mass.: I have just 
read with interest the poem quoted in the Journal of Edu- 
cation for October 18, under the name “Retrospection- 
Perspection of a Primary Teacher,” from the Oklahoma 
Teacher, and credited to Ruth K. West of Atoka, Okla- 
homa. Many readers of magazines and newspapers of a 
half century ago will have recognized this old favorite. I 
can imagine Mr. Winship’s pleasure in greeting it after its 
resurrection from some neglected anthology. 

These verses were widely circulated after Dickens's 
death, and ascribed to that great educational reformer and 
lover of children. Later there was equally wide contradic- 
tion of this error and the poem was often quoted in the 
educational press of two or three decades ago over the 
name of the real author. 

As printed by you, it appears with some omissions and 
several changes that destroy the excellent rhythm of the 
original, but doubtless the re-incarnate author leans to- 
ward free verse. 

The poem as first written may be found on page 250 of 
“The Home Book of Verse,” compiled by Burton E. 
Stevenson, where it is credited to Charles Monroe Dick- 
inson, and dated 1842. 

Would it not be well to caution Ruth K. West against 
too wide uncredited quotation lest farther complications 
occur—for instance in the case of “Beautiful Snow” or 
“The Night Before Christmas”? 

Yours truly, 


Charlotte E. Truman. 
ee on 


The French aviator, Maneyrol, on August 25, 1923, cov- 
ered twelve and one-half miles on a Peyret motor-aviette, 
which had a record minimum consumption of .675 cubic 
centimeters of gasoline, and then rose to an altitude of 
12,450 feet in fifty-four minutes, beating Drouhin’s altitude 
record of 3,500 feet. 

——— Qe 


MODERNIZING EDUCATION. 


A. H.C. 


[Sierra Educational News.] 


A timid, courteous mother knocked softly at the door of 
the principal of Public School No. 143. She entered to 
the principal’s “Come in.” The principal was a progressive 
in education. He believed in efficiency. He had been given 
a principalship immediately on graduation from college, 
and several terms of summer school subsequently had put 
him well on the road to the coveted Ph. D. degree. A 
somewhat careful reading of the newer educational books, 
written for the most part by college men who had never 
been off the campus of the university and who had never 
taught in public school, coupled with a most retentive 
memory, enabled the principal to make use of a vocabulary 
admirably suited to mystify the common people. It should 
be remembered in passing that some of these same books 
had been written not because the authors had any desire to 
write or had any message to give the world, but because 
of a requirement laid down by the university authorities. 
For be it known that in many of our leading universities 
of today, a professor may retain his position or be ad- 
vanced in dignity and salary only as every few months he 
makes a “contribution” in book form. That the average 
college professor has no adaptability for authorship or 
that he neglects his students, matters not at all. Teaching 


must take second place to investigation and research. 
Enter timid and courteous mother: 
“Good morning, Mr. Principal, pardon me. 
Timid and Courteous Mother. 


I am Mrs. 
I called to see you about 


Joe. He doesn’t seem to take much interest in his school 
work. His father and I are very anxious for him to suc- 
ceed. We appreciate all his teachers are doing for him. 
We thought you might be able to make some suggestion 
that would help us in guiding Joe in his school work. He 
is not a difficult boy to handle; he is very helpful and will- 
ing at home and he reads a great deal in the field of gen- 
eral literature. He is generous and thoughtful and we have 
no trouble with discipline. He simply doesn’t enter into the 
spirit of his school study. Can you suggest what we 
should do to help so that his report card shall indicate 
better progress from month to month? You understand 
we have no criticism whatever of his teachers or of the 
school.” 

Principal of School No. 143: “My dear 
Courteous Mother, please be seated. I 
you the difficulty with Joe. Indeed our modern methods 
as applied to education indicate that fully 72.7 per cent. 
boys and girls are in need of special attention. You see, 
Joe is retarded. He is a repeater and his mental age is 
far below his physical age or the standard. Under a planv 
of socialized recitation and the project method of instruc- 
tion, it is very easy to set up the proper program of ob- 
jectives in school work. We have also the study recitation 
in this school. A survey made by our Research Depart- 
ment does not reveal the required number of credit hours 
en Joe’s card, and he is woefully deficient in extra-curri- 
cular activities. The Department of Tests and Measure- 
ments has found by checking up the results of his examin- 
ation with the standard score card and comparing with 
certain figures in the group intelligent scale, that his I. Q. 
is hardly more than 27. His Achievement Quotient,, 
as figured from the results of certain tests and 
questionnaires, indicates that he should have special treat- 
ment in our Opportunity School where supervised study 
is in force. For under the platoon plan in the regular 
classes we are not reaching his mental processes. The 
personnel of the faculty is carefully chosen and_ since 
there is every indication that Joe is a moron—” 

But the Timid and Courteous Mother had fied. 


Timid and 
can quickly tell 


—@— 


The world’s wheat crop this year is estimated at 3,318.- 
000,000 bushels, an increase of 214,000,000 bushels over 
1922. Canada will be first in amount for export, the 
United States second and Argentine third. 


—— —— 
A CREED. 
EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER 


I believe in boys and girls, the men and women of a 
great tomorrow; that whatsoever the boy soweth the man 
shall reap. 

I believe in the curse of ignorance, in the efficacy of 
schools, in the dignity of teaching, and in the joy of serv- 
ing others. 

I believe in wisdom as revealed in human lives as well 
as in the pages of a printed book, in lessons taught, not 
so much by percept as by example, in ability to work with 
the hands as well as to think with the head, in everything 
that makes life large and lovely. 

I believe in beauty in the schoolroom, in the home, and 
in daily life and out-of-doors. 

I believe in laughter, in love, in faith, in all ideals and 
distant hopes that lure us on. 

I believe that every hour of every day we receive a just 
reward for all we are and all we do. 

I believe in the present and its opportunities, in the future 
and its promises, and in the divine joy of living. 
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DANGER SIGNALS 
for TEACHERS 


HIS timely, inspiring book by the 
t editor of the Journal of Education 
will make a strong appeal to all teachers. 
It was written to help them meet the new 
conditions which have arisen in the pro- 
| fession of teaching and points the way to 
| success. ‘ J 

Constructive, practical and glowing with 
common sense, every sentence has a posi- 
tive value. The teacher’s responsibilities, 
opportunities, and problems in the class- 
room and out are discussed with the clear- 
ness and understanding for which Dr. Win- 
ship is noted. 

Every person associated with the edu- 
cational system would find this vital book 
stimulating and no teacher can afford to 
be without one of the most interesting and 
helpful volumes on the teaching vocation 
ever published. 


Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers 


443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











WOODBURN & MORAN’S HISTORIES - 


Nationally adopted because of the freshness and 
vigor of the authors’ style and their unbiased atti- 
tude toward historical, political, and religious ques- 
tions. 


The Makers of America—5th Grade 
Introduction to American History—6th Grade 
Elementary American History—7th and 8th Grades 


HORACE MANN READERS 


By actual test have shown that they save time in 
the teaching of reading. Teacher's Editions, Word, 
Phonogram, and Phrase Cards. 


THE 


ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


Understanding is the keynote of this series. The 
pupil cannot proceed unless he understands how to 
proceed. He readily learns to do arithmetic “from 
the inside out.” Reviews are frequent, problems 
numerous, oral work constant. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S 


The American Community 


A new 8th Grade Civics, showing the reasons why 
things are as they are in our local, state, and national 
governments. Intensely interesting in method of 
presentation; uniquely illustrated. (Nearly ready.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





























HOW OLD IS AVIATION? 


William Paul Garber, who makes the models for the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, has a model made 
from plans drawn by Leonardo da Vinci in 1490. These 
plans were found after the death of da Vinci, who was a 
noted Italian painter, sculptor, architect and engineer, and 
as far as is known the plans were the first practical step 
toward mechanical flight. 


—o— 


Charles L. Swem of Chicago has an official record of 


280 words a minute in shorthand dictation. That is al- 
most five words a second. 
join ge ete 
SOME NEGATIVE GUIDANCE. 
H. E. STONE 


Dean of Men, West Virginia University 

1. A boy whose physical strength is slight and whose 
muscles are weak is manifestly not fit to become a black- 
smith. 

2. A boy who is color blind is barred from entry into 
locomotive engineering, might be unfit to become a sailor, 
and would be handicapped as a pharmacist. 

3. The high school boy who finds himself after faithful 
effort unable to do satisfactory work in science and mathe- 
matics is barred from entry into practically all good 
engineering schools. 

4. Even a college graduate cannot enter a first class 
medical school if his college work did not include College 
Chemistry and College Zoology. 

5. The young man who has had no Latin cannot gain 
admittance to schools of Law, Medicine or Pharmacy. 

6. He who is tone deaf is automatically excluded from 
the career of musician. 





7. Boys with weak lungs cannot safely enter occu- 
pations where fumes and dust will shorten their lives. 

8. Boys who do not like books and who are not studi- 
ous are not likely to be able to succeed in law or medicine. 

9. A young man who dislikes to meet people, who is 
curt, and makes enemies easily, will fail to give satisfaction 
as paying or receiving teller of a bank. 

10. He who is of delicate build, has poor health, and 
cannot stand hard work cannot hope to succeed as a min- 
ing engineer. 

11. Without artistic ability, business ability, and en- 
gineering talent a young man should hesitate about choos- 
ing architecture as a life work. 

12. The person who does not like both books and peo- 
ple will not be likely to become a successful librarian. 

13. The young woman who is not cheerful, healthy, and 
sympathetic should not waste her time in preparing to 
become a nurse. 

14. The lack of honesty, character and good judgment 
should bar any young man from banking as a life career. 

15. Girls who have a poor memory for numbers, who 
cannot work under high tension, and who cannot endure 
the strain of prolonged close attention to work will do 
well to avoid work on the telephone switchboard of a cen- 
tral exchange. 

16. Men of dull mentality, of slow reaction time, who 
become confused and cannot think in an emergency, or 
who are reckless should not become motormen on street 
cars, nor should they be granted licenses to drive auto- 
mobiles on busy streets. 


—o—— 


There will always be a place in the world for the man 
who knows how, but the man who knows WHY will al- 
ways be his boss. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


LONGMANS’ CLASS-BOOKS OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE: 

THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. By 
Fridtjof Nansen. Translated by Herbert Majindie 
Gepp. School Edition, edited by J. C. Allen. 

THE WANDERERS. Being the Prologue to the Earthly 
Paradise. By William Morris. With Notes. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET.A Narrative of 
Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Gilgit and 
the Adjoining Countries. By E. F. Knight. With 
Maps and 39 Illustrations. Abridged by J. C. Allen. 

New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

“Longmans’ Class-Books of English Literature” have 
attained a position in the schools of the United States and 
Great Britain that only years of closest critical prepara- 
tion could attain. The subjects selected are not of the 
ordinary, and yet are of high importance in this day in 
which scholarship requires a knowledge of unusual adven- 
ture. 

These three books are an example of the notable service 
rendered by this series. Nansen’s account of his “First 
Crossing of Greenland” is a classic with which every high 
school student should be familiar, and here in 173 pages, 
illuminatingly illustrated, is Nansen’s own story so capti- 
vatingly told that an earnest student will read it out-of- 
school in a few days. 

The account of the first exploration of the wonderful 
country in Central Asia, where “Three Empires Meet,” is 
more fascinating because there is more human interest than 
even in “The First Crossing of Greenland.” The illustra- 
tions are a revelation of themselves. 

We are sure that nowhere else can there be found in 150 
pages so adequate a description, so wonderfully told and 
illuminated as are the thrilling adventures of Mr. Knight, 
the first Englishman to see the life of the inhabitants of 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Gilgit and the adjoining coun- 
tries. 


THE BEDSIDE SERIES. The Life and Death of 
Socrates, The Life and Death of Sir John Falstaff, 
Cranford by Elizabeth Gaskell, The Little DeCameron, 
The Golden Book of St. Augustine. Pocket edition ex- 
quisitely bound. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 

This beautiful edition of early British masterpieces is 
most appealing as a holiday gift to lovers of artistic 
bindings of books in which paper, illustrations and type are 
in keeping with symphony of beauty in book making. They 
are the culmination of the art of J. M. Dent and Son, 
London, and they always live up to the suggestion of 
their slogan: “A Good Book is the Precious Life Blood 
of a Master Spirit.” 


SPECIMENS OF PROSE COMPOSITION. Edited 
by Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey and Chester Noyes 
Greenough, both of Harvard. Revised Edition. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 510 pages. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn and Company. 

Here are gathered with keen discrimination 100 choice 
specimens of prose by writers, mostly American and 
mostly of our own time. We dislike to enter a criticism, 
but cannot think it is good “prose” to call “William Allen 
White,” “W. A. White,” or “Henry D. Thoreau” as “H. 
D. Thoreau.” 

The selections are all valuable and readable. They not 





this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor ur 


only give samples of prose, but they are delightfully at- 
tractive to young people. 

I recall a boy’s characterization of one of Scott's 
most important works as having an “Introduction that 
is very uninteresting but good literature.’ We cannot 
think of any students finding any of these selections 
uninteresting. 


—— 


WIND AND WEATHER. By Alexander McAdie, 
Harvard University. Cloth. Illustrated. 82 pages. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

For a booklet of eighty-two pages the Directory of the 
Blue Hill Observatory is as fascinating as any book of 
nature that has recently come to our desk. It can be read 
in an hour, for about half of it is in full page illustrations 
each of which takes two of the eighty-two pages, and the 
person who cannot afford $1.00 and an hour for such 
delectation better be a lather or plasterer and earn several: 
dollars an hour. If the dollar is too much then borrow it 
from the library, for you cannot afford to miss it. The 
science is an important educational asset, the classic 
revelations are refreshing, but the interpretation of zephyrs, 
cyclones, hurricanes, ocean storms, transcontinental storms, 
storm rendezvous, storm paths, stagnant highs, idealized 
storms, sea breezes, muggy days, Castilian days, leaves 
one enriched in handy information, if one has the habit of 
talking about the weather past, present and future. 


a 4 ," 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Psychology of Algebra.” By Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, Margaret V. Cobb, Jacob S. Orleans, Pereival M. 
Symonds, Elva Wald and Ella Woodyard.—‘Principles 
of Clothing Selection.” By Helen Goodrich Buttrick.— 
“From the Deep of the Sea.” By Charles Edward Smith. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Children’s French.” By Henriette Soltoft and Anna 
Woods Ballard.—‘Hidden Heroes of The Rockies.” By 
Isaac K. Russell and Howard R. Driggs. Yonkers, New 
York: The Word Book Company. 

“Japanese Fairy Tales.” By William Elliot Griffis.— 
“Bible Stories for Young People.” By Sarah Elizabeth 
Dawes.—‘“Acticn Poems and Plays for Children.” By 
Nora Archibald Smith. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 

“The Teaching of Reading.” By Harry Grove Wheat. 
Price, $1.60. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and 
Company. 

“Job Sheets Household Mechanics.” By Earl L 
Bedell. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press. 

“The Theory of Organized Play.” By Wilbur P. 
Bowen and Elmer D. Mitchell. Price, $2.40. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company. 

“General Psychology.” By Walter S. Hunter. Chi. 
cago, Illinois: The University of Chicago Press. 

“La Touraine.” By Wilson Green. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 

“Jo.” By Johanna Spyri. Price, 75 cents.—‘“Gritli’s 
Children.” By Johanna Spyri. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“Schutte Scale for Rating Teachers.” By T. H. 
Schutte. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. 

“The Junior Play Book.” By Helen Louise Cohen.— 
“The Biology of Man and Other Organisms.” By Henry 
R. Linville. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 

“Heroes of the Wilds.” By helsea Fraser. Price, 
$1.75.—‘‘Stories From Great Operas.” By J. Walker 
McSpadden. Price, $2.50. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 

“The Modern Speller, Book One and Two” By Kate 
Van Wagenen. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Office Organization and Practice.” By Amy Weaver. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

“Health Training in Schools.” By Theresa Dansdill. 
New York: National Tuberculosis Association. 


——— 








Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was: 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Stf{ll Compounded by our Physicians 
and ao , By -y: as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that " y 
—No Smarting—Just e Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
D ~ ee no bstitute, and interested write 
for Book of e Eye Free. E EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


HOLDEN BOOK ‘COVERS 


MADE OF 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL 


Provide the Necessary Protection to Text Books to Insure 100% Service 


THEY WEAR LIKE LEATHER 





| SPRINGFIELD 


They cost more than ordinary paper but are the cheapest to use in the long run. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone 
Items of more than local interest relating 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to 


the country. 


State University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, enters its fifty-fifth year with a 
record-breaking class. 


President Walter A. Jessup, Iowa 
State University, Iowa = City, an- 


nounces an enrollment of about 7,000 
this year. 


The Sierra Educational News, Ar- 
thur H. Chamberlain, Vaughan Mac- 
Cauley, James A. Barr, editors, had 
an eighty-page issue for September, 
in which they magnified the World 
Conference and the National Educa- 
tion Association of June 28 to July 6. 
It is of unusual interest because Edi- 
tor Arthur Henry Chamberlain is a 
man of exceptional leadership. He is 
secretary of the California State 
Teachers’ Association, and the News 
is the property of the State Associa- 
tion, which gives it exceptional oppor- 
tunities for state influence. 


Hillsborough County, Florida, in 
which Tampa is located, spends ap- 
proximately forty dollars on each of 
its schoel children, according to the 
figures estimated for the 1922-23 ses- 
sion. 

















FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CC RPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Trement St., Boston, Mass. 














WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo] Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS 


MISSOURI 











secure insertion. 


Descendants of the French Cana- 
dians, who still form a large part of 
the population of LaFayette Parish, 
Louisiana, on the rich bottom lands 
of the Mississippi River, have devel- 
oped a system of schools which is the 
most progressive in the state. Twenty 
years ago twenty-six one-teacher 
schools constituted the entire educa- 
tional system of the parish. Up to 
that time French was the principal lan- 
guage taught in the rural public 
schools. Changed educational condi- 
tions are marked by the use of Eng- 
lish as the teaching medium in the 
schools, and the reduction of one-room 
schools of the parish to two. Nine- 
teen up-to-date consolidated schools 
now furnish 147 trained teachers for 
the parish enrollment of 4,460 white 
pupils. High school education is with- 
in reach of all these children. Six of 
the consolidated schools provide four 
years of high school while three others 
supply two years. 


There was great sport at Gay Head, 
Martha’s Vineyard, this year when 
Mrs. Fred W. Miller, wife of the 
principal of the Tisbury High School, 
and Mrs. Robert W. Martin, wife of 
the superintendent of schools in 
Dukes county, proved that they were 
fast pickers at the Gay Head Town 
Cranberry Day. When the town 
lands were divided among the Indian 
heirs of the original owners, certain 
lands were set off as common pre- 
serves. Among these was the cran- 
berry bog; and for generations the 
Indians have each year made it a 
time of festivity when they scooped 
in the berries. This year the boss of 
the bog, James Cooper, elected to the 
office by his fellow townsmen, a di- 
rect descendant of the ancient sachem 
of Gay Head, announced the date and 
preparations for the big day. The 
whole town made -it a holiday. 


Malcolm McNeil, who recently died 
at Galena, Illinois, at the age of sixty- 
nine, was for thirty-five years a pro- 
fessor in Lake Forest University. 


connected with schools or school events in any part of 
to any phase of school work or school administration are 


Colonel T. J. Majors, Peru, Neb., 
chairman of the State Normal Board 
of the state, has been on the Board 
for more years than have any other 
five members combined. 


Sioux City has raised a community 
fund of $175,000. Superintendent M. 
G. Clark had a leading part in the 
campaign, and forty members of the 
Teachers Club led off with $700 sub- 
scription. 


—— 


_ The Detroit News has an educa- 
tional page that puts the schools of 
the city abreast the industrial, com- 
mercial and social life ef the city. 


There were 14,000 persons in Kear- 
ney, Nebraska, on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the town 
on’ September 13. 


A. B. McLeod of Tabor, Iowa, is 
acting president of Tabor College un- 
til a successor of President S. E. 
Lynd is selected. The enrollment is 
the highest ever. 

Columbus, Nebraska, is to vote on 
a bond issue of $400,000 for a new 
high school building to relieve the 
crowded condition at present. 


“The Schoolmasters’ Wives Club” 
of Minneapolis is a unique organiza- 
tion that is greatly enjoyed by its 
members. 











WANTED 
TEACHER ASSOCIATES EVERYWHERE 


Educators with recruiting power 
preferred. Wonderful opportunity 
to become identified with a most 
unique and superior type of va- 
cational enterprise promising big 
financial returns without preju- 
dice to present connections. 


Junior Citizenship Camps 
Corporation 








Charlies F. Marble, Winthrop, Me. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid, Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Bivd. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





TdE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





The Pratt Teachers’ 


Agency 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





mmends college an@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
nee colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





December 6, 1923 


Dr. H. A. W. Hanson, a prominent 
pastor in Harrisburg, and one of the 
leading clergymen of the Lutheran 
denomination, has been inaugurated 
with an elaborate scholastic function 
as president of Gettysburg College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Frank W, Ballou, superintend- 
ent, Washington, D. C., makes a 
clear statement of school achievements 
the past year, but frankly reminds 
Congress of the seriousness of failure 
to pass important legislation for edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia, 


Mary Elizabeth O’Connor of Taun- 
ton, Mass., whom the Bristol County 
Association re-elected to the presi 
dency, is one of the sanely progres. 
sive women in the National Educa- 
tion Association, one of the few ele- 
mentary school women who functions 
wholesomely in her home city, county 
and state, and is regularly at the meet- 
ings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 





— 





R. W. Lyon, 53 W. 
boulevard, Chicago, 1s 
“Better Schools League, 
latest issue is a bulletin on “The 
Nation’s Schools and What They 
Need.” In 429 of 950 cities reporting, 
the school population increased 21 per 
cent. in six years. 


ee 


Jackson 
promoting 
Inc.” His 


Nebraska State University has men 
and women students about equally 
divided, about 3,250 of each. 





The United States Commissioner of 
Education has appointed Dr. George 
F. Zook, specialist in higher educa- 
tion in the United States Bureau of 
Education, as assistant to the com- 
missioner and director of the techni- 
cal staff of the Bureau of Education, 
to succeed Dr. William T. Bawden, 
who recently resigned to accept the 
position of associate superintendent 
of schools in Tulsa, Oklahoma, under 
ae. ©. PF. Clagion. 


Allen P. Horn, for five years 
principal of the East Grammar School, 
Meriden, Conn., has resigned to ac- 
cept the  principalship of a large 
school in Jersey City. The vacancy 
has been filled by the appointment of 
Ernest M. Peffer, of Winsted, Conn. 
Mr. Peffer is a graduate of Columbia 
University, and is working along 
junior high school lines. As soon as 
the new building construction is under 
way the East Grammar School will 
become a junior high school. 

The Connecticut State Board of 
Education has just published a text 
entitled “Lessons for New Ameri- 
cans,” by Mrs. Marguerite Hickey 
Lawler, field agent of the Depart- 
ment of Americanization, under the 
guidance of the director, Robert C. 
Deming. It is a second year text and 


is filled with practical material, some 
of which has been furnished by dif- 
ferent teachers throughout the state. 
The lessons present actual classroom 
experience and are the result of con- 
siderable experimenting in a field 
where there are few guides to indicate 
practice. In addition to the technical 
side of the instruction Mrs. Lawler 
has developed a body of material 
dealing with the story of America and 
its government. The aim of the 
author and her associates has been to 
imbue the new American with patriot- 
ism while he is learning the lessons 
that are contained in this manual. The 
lessons of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Flag and Safety First are a few that 
stand out prominently as one turns 
the pages of this valuable new state 
manual. 


W. F. Sims of Webster, Mass., has 
the district superintendency of Har- 
wich, Chatham, Orleans and Eastham. 


Dr. Frank M. McMurry, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, told the 
thirty-seventh annual convention of 
Land Grant Colleges recently that 
teaching is leadership in thinking and 
the class period should be a stimula- 
tion period and not a testing period. 

The new Lewis Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit, one of the 
really famous public school buildings 
in the country, with an auditorium 
that seats 3,300, was brilliantly dedi- 
cated on November 27-28 Address 
by President Marion LeRoy Burton, 
State University of Michigan, and a 
pageant of the city of Detroit. 


More than 5,000 students of the 
Ohio State University, or three-fifths 
of the 8500 students, attend Metho- 
dist churches. 





social and business life. 


and sophistical arguments. 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


patrons by the thousands. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N.Y. 





HANDWRITING is the coordinated VEHICLE OF THOUGHT in school, 


RHYTHMIC PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP, when th - 
tered, becomes a TREMENDOUS ASSET whenever and hates Levee 
ing is used. THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has no 
competitor when concrete results are considered above unproved theories 


OF FREE SERVICE, through which 
o Sane taught how to demonstrate 
&, 


more than forty thousand teachers a 
and teach successfully good handw 


Complete information upon request. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


is winning new friends and 


Pitteck Bidg. 
Portland, Ore. 














¥GY iTS ' 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
4 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 
v 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
lez descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 





A oe oo oo oo oo 


Tew Words Tlew Word 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced,and defined trv 









i The Get the 
rutnority ore 7 Best 






a few samples 
agrimotor _abreaction 

















hot pursuit rotogravure 
Air Council mystery ship 
mud gun soviet §megabar 
Ruthene askari _irredenta 
paravane cyper shoneen 
Flag Day sippio Esthonia 
Red Star, sterol SP. boat 
capital ship junior college 
Blue Cross camp-fire girl 






overhead aerial cascade 









Write for a sample page of the New 
Words, specimen of Regular and India Papers, Fass. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mase., U.S.A. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD ra TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 


DECEMBER. 

1: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. (Henry Grattan Doyle, 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. ) 


6-8: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, Buffalo. 


26-28: Ohio State Teachers Associa. 
tion at Columbus. Frank E. Rey- 
nolds, secretary, Columbus. 


26.28: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association at Philadelphia. 
James Herbert Kelley, secretary, 
Harrisburg. 

27-29: Florida Educational Asso- 
ciation at West Palm Beach. O. I. 
Woodley, secretary, Winter Park. 


26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 


27-28: Association of Biblical In- 
structors in American Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. C. F. Kent, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


26-29: National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse 


27-28-29: Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, joint meeting 
with Central Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


27-29: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- 
tary, Detroit, Michigan. 


27-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


JANUARY, 1924. 


2-4: Florida Education Association, 
West Palm Beach. Miss Rowena 
Longmire, professor English, State 
College for Women, president. 

16-19: Tenth Annual Convention of 
Vocational Education Association 
of Middle West, Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Leonard Ww. 
Wahlstrom, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 


24-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, Chicago. 

6-28: National Council of Educa- 
tion, Chicago 


MARCH 


12-13-14: North Carolina Teachers 
Assembly at Winston Salem. Jule 
B. Warren, secretary. Box 887, 
Raleigh. 

13.14-15: South Carolina State 
Teachers Association at Columbia. 
B. L. Parkinson, secretary, Co- 
lumbia. 

15: Alabama Educational Associa- 
ciation at Birmingham. G. 
Dowling, secretary. 


JUNE. 
24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point. Frank E. 


Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


29- July 5: National Education, 
Association, Washington, D. C. 





EXAMINATIONS ‘FOR CERTIFI- 
CATES OF QUALIFICATION AS 
TEACHERS AND NURSES. 

BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 

Examinations of candidates’ for 
certificates of qualification to serve 
as teachers and nurses in the public 
schools of Boston will be held in the 
Boston Normal School-house, Hunt- 
ington avenue, near the Fenway, 
during the week of the Christmas 
vacation, beginning Thursday, De- 
cember 27, 1923. 

Circulars containing detailed _ in- 
formation with respect to these ex- 
aminations may be obtained by ap- 
Plication to the undersigned. 

THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 

Secretary, School Committee. 








BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Prompt attention to calls for teachers. 
Good openings for available teachers throughout the year. 


Free registration. No charge to school officials. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 








3 Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
leges ane pay high- 
est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. serving of promotion, 








437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. fot “teaching —. 
38TH YEAR Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN Schools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled 


hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 


If you neeé a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York. 





SCHERMERHORN ‘SeGhtess 2x05. cuvcrior peopie. we 





Between " é 
34th and 35th Streets ie oom only — 
New York City candidates. rvices 
ee Also Union Building 


Chevelanh, Gite free to school officials, 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, lnc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 















WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone eee 
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A Choice List of Hictor Records 
For Elementary Schools 


Rhythm Study 
Badinage (2) Legend of the Bells (3) Humoresque 
(4) Scherzo, Third Symphony 
Minuet (Paderewski) (2) Gavotte (3) Minuet (Beethoven) 
(4) Sarabande 


18800 


Marche Romaine (Gounod) 8 
Gavotte in B Flat (2) Giga (3) Gavotte (Sapellnikoff ) 19754 
Dorothy (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” 

Moment Musical (2) Mazurka 


Songs 
I Dream of Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair (Foster) 
My Days Have Been So W. fe a Free (Hopkinson) 


} 45324 
Over the Summer Sea—“Rigoletto” (Verdi) 
\ 


The Blacksmith (Mozart) 17569 

Barbara Allen 

O No, John f #379 
Sustrumental Music 

Of a Tailor and a Bear (2) Wild Horseman ieiiais 

Spinning Song (2) Little Hunters a 

Farewell to Cucullain (Londonderry Air) 

Serenade ( Jeral-Kreisler) 3017 

Whirlwind ; 

Hungarian Fantasie } 18684 

Correlations 


Santa Lucia } (Geography) } 18968 


Funiculi, Funicula 
The American Flag (Drake) 
The Name of Old Glory (Riley) 


Minuet—D P P 
May Po le + ¥ 1 } (Physical Education) } 17087 


Fer suggestions for the classroom use of these and innumerable 
other matchless records, see “Music Appreciation with the Hictrola 
for Children,” for sale hy all dealers in Hictor products. 


} (Literature and History) } 35692 


Educational Department 


Hictor Calking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 





MASTER'S VOICE” 





